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HE Book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves.” 





But the gray days of November will not be with- 
out their charm. Let the children be saved from all 
thought of dreariness and bleakness in the coming 
month, by anticipations of cosy firesides, interesting 
books, cheerful games, and whatever else will tend 
to keep the heart warm and the spirit bright. 


The regular work in the school room must be well 
in hand by this time. Teachers and children are 
getting acquainted and adjusted to each other, and 
the cool, bracing atmosphere of the season will give 
an appetite for hard work, that was not felt in the 
dreamy days of ideal October. 


A little philosophy as to the absence of the work- 
ing feeling in the school room, will save many 
teachers from the bluish prediction that ‘‘ these chil- 
dren will never know anything.” Physical comfort 
has a great deal more to do with the disposition and 
brain power of.children than is generally estimated. 
When ‘‘ memory gems,” spiritual songs, and good ad- 
vice do not make angels of the children, cool weather, 
fresh air and exercise in the school room, and a little 
judicious fun, will accomplish wonders. November's 
weather-tonic, and a good, sensible,’ sympathetic, 
human teacher will give the needed impetus to the 
year’s work. 


Thanksgiving! An effort has veen made in this 
number to give to the little children the higher sig- 
nificance of this time-honored holiday. The joyous 
element of the Thanksgiving dinner and the ‘ good 
time” of the family reunion is not made of less 
moment to the little folks because they are taught 
that the first duty is to plan for the pleasure of others. 
If primary y teachers can succeed in giving the Thanks- 
giving thought as a giving thought to the smallest 
children, the effect upon the character will be life- 
long. 

The leading exercise prepared for the school room 
in the Hntertatnment columns this month has been 
carefully planned to intensify the giving sentiment, 
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by arranging that the children shall actually bring 
their simple gifts to the school room. The lesson of 
seeing that each little offering goes to make up the 
beautiful whole to make somebody happy, will not 
be lost on the children. 

‘* But there is so much work in such an exercise,” 
says some teacher who shrinks from the effort. Yes 
there is work in everything worth having. The 
work, in this instance, has been reduced to a minim- 
um. No elaborate platform arrangements have been 
introduced, and no fancy costumes are required ; the 
barest, smallest little school room has been kept in 
mind and every teacher can arrange the exercise and 
carry it out successfully if she will. 


This Thanksgiving number of Prmtary Epucation 
appears early in the month to give teachers an op- 
portunity to use the extra material furnished for the 
observance of the national holiday. The Curistmas 
NuMBER will also be published the first, instead of 
the middle of the month, as usual, for the same reason. 
A special effort will be made to give fresh, original, 
usable Christmas material, and in such variety as to 
please all tastes and temperaments. Primary 
teachers and teachers of intermediate grades may 
safely wait for that number, with abundant faith that 
it will meet their needs for the joyous occasion. 


Real Value of ‘ The Fair.” 


A leading superintendent of schools at the West, 
in response to a request for an article upon the 
educational value of the Fair, writes as follows. 
It is given here because of the certainty that it will 
be appreciated by the great mass of teachers who 
attended the Fair. And is not the superintendent 
right in his estimate of relative values? 


‘*T assure you I appreciate the compliment of receiving so 
pointed a request from the editor of Primary Epvucation, and 
esteeming both the editor and the journal, I would quickly accede 
to the demand if I were not absolutely dry upon the question 
proposed to me to furnish an article upon. When I visited the 
World’s Fair, I went about with my man’s brain and man’s heart 
open. While I did not try to forget the teacher, I did so 
thoroughly. The Fair was too great, too large every way 
for one to go there under the limitations of the vocation spirit. 
What kenefit I received as a teacher and what benefit any one 
receives as a teacher must come indirectly. I think very few of 
those who attended the Fair for two or three weeks or even 
longer, have given very much attention to the strictly educational 
features. I spent parts of two days in visiting the educational 
exhibits; but time was too precious for me to dig into manu- 
scripts to find out what somebody, somhewhere was doing in num- 
bers or in spelling. It did me good, great good, to spend hours 
in that great art gallery, to go from masterpiece to masterpiece, 
and have the best that is in me moved and drawn upon. Now 
this probably does not breathe of an orthodox, educational spirit ; 
but I shall supervise better, I shall lead my teachers in truer 
paths and help them to better see the heights and depths of teach- 
ing, for having seen and tasted of a few great things — of the 
really great things of the World’s Fair. The educational exhibit 
is not one of the great things. I know you have not asked me 
to write about the educational exhibit, but about the educational 
value of the Fair; but I could not write an orthodox article, and 
[ am not brave enough nor able enough to target myself.” 











The “ Lesson-Paper.” 


If there is any doubt as to what is meant by 
‘*lesson-paper,” the ordinary synonyms, ‘‘ spoon 
victuals” and ‘‘chicken-feed” used by various 
critics of the method lessons given in educational 
* journals, can be substituted as explanatory — not dig- 
nified — terms. 

By the ‘‘lesson-paper” (this borrowed term is 
selected from the others, to preserve self-respect) is 
meant the illustration of a method by the use of an 
imaginary recitation in the school room. 

Time was, when this means of presenting a princi- 
ple and method to the teacher was carried to excess 
in educational journals. The tiresome, monotonous 
question-and-answer-style,— ‘* Teacher: Pupil: ”— 
was nauseating. Improbable children made impossi- 
ble, priggish answers and there was great danger in 
sending forth, to inexperienced teachers. such “cold, 
dead, rattle-bones of teaching, devoid of life, spirit 
or naturalness. 
knew their worth, or worthlessness, and smiled over 
them and let them alone. But these have well-nigh 
gone by. Only now and then does such a contribu- 
tion escape the blue pencil of the editor and wander 
forth like the ghost of a dead past. 

In their place have arisen more sensible ways of 
showing to the readers of educational magazines, the 
practical working of recognized principles and best 
methods of teaching little children. Glimpses into 
the school rooms of the best teachers, through the use 
of illustrated word-picturing of every day work, are 
beneficial and grateful to the great mass of teachers, 
who need to see an abstract truth vivified by actual 
practice, before it becomes sufficiently clear for them 
to act upon. 

But the great danger to them and to their schools, 
lies in their attempt to blindly imitate the methods 
they have admired in these illustrative lessons. It is 
safe to say that if any dozen average teachers should 
read such a lesson as has been described, in an 
educational magazine and should say, ‘‘ There! I am 
going to try that,” the safest advice to them would 
be Don’t. 

Why, then, was the article written? Why hold 
up a desirable means to an end, if these means can- 
not be generally adopted ? 

_ First, because the specimen lesson was the best 
way of bringing the underlying truth it contained, 
home to the teacher. She comprehends it better 
through seeing its application. She is familiar with 
the school room setting and the gem truth will shine 
for her clearer there than in any other way. Sec- 
ondly, these means toa desired end, cannot be in- 
stantly followed by the teacher because she may not 
be ready for it. There may be a great thought- 


gulf between the illustrative work as shown in the 


written article, and her everyday work in the school 
room. That gulf must be bridged by her owh per- 
sonal research into the principle involved. Grapes 
are only produced by grape-vines and figs are only 
found on fig trees. 

Till this research and preparation have been made, 
—till she has stepped up and out of the old groove- 
path — there is only this warning to be given, 
‘¢ Don’t attempt to imitate |” 

When once the preparatory study and _ se/f-train- 
ing (if no other can be had), have led her out into 
new fields of thought, there will be no attempt at 
servile imitation. Individuality will have asserted 
itself and her way is — for her — the best way. 
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Self-Government in School. 


A Monarchy vs. a Republic. 
By Lucy WHEELOCK, Principal Chauncy Hall Training School. 


OU are making a monarchy of what should be 
a republic,” was the reproof once administered 
to Dr. Johnson, when he had been monopo- 
lizing the conversation at dinner. 

The atmosphere of our school-rooms too frequently 
suggests the monarchy rather than the republic. In 
a country where the government is by the people, of 
the people, and for the people, no part of the train- 
ing of the future citizens of the country can be of 
greater importance than the training to self- 
government. 

The teacher of strong personality, but lacking in 
wise directive power, is forced to fall back upon the 
rule of one, and to maintain her authority by rules, 
arbitrary regulations and punishments. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the development of moral 

ower in her pupils. The boy hecomes tricky and 
deceitful, trying to evade the results of his faults, 
and to souseal his doings, and by the constant sub- 
stitution of another will for his own, —the constant 
conformity to must— he becomes weak in will power, 
and when the test comes, the house falls, and great 
is the fall thereof. Or. on the other hand, the 
teacher may allow freedom to run riot, and so lead 
to entire disregard of law and order. 

The ideal teacher — that Utopian product of whom 
we often hear at school conventions, but whom none 
of us has ever seen—is the one who understands how 
to make the child say must to himself. Through her 
own love for whatsoever things are good and honest 
and just, she carries the atmosphere of righteousness 
with her, and unconsciously her pupils are led to 
desire to be right and to do right. She is the sun of 
the school-room, calling into life the feeble germs of 
desire for the best. She is the leader of the happy 
republic, where the one law is the Golden Rule. 

In many Kindergartens the children sing every 
morning to the tune of “ Auld Lang Syne”: 


“ To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me, 
Will always make me kind and good, 
As children ought to be.” 


And the ardor and the emphasis of the chorus : — 


“ The Golden Rule! The Golden Rule! 
Oh, that’s the rule for me! 
To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me.” 


assure one that the day is begun with the right 
motive power at least. 

And the application of the rule is constant and 
severe. ‘He says he has it for his rule; but he gets 
all the houses of the village and keeps them for 
himself,” said one boy, (alluding to a game 
they were playing) pointing with rather pitying 
scorn to a mate who displayed the too frequent 
inconsistency between theory and practice. Another 
child, who wished to complete a certain piece of 
work, was unwilling to go home with his mother 
when she called for him. The mother had used 
many persuasions in vain, when the teacher came tu 
her relief. 

“Do you like to wait for people a long time ?” she 
asked. 

“No,” said the child. 

“Do you keep the rule for yours?” was the next 
question. Of course the boy was eager to claim 
such a golden possession. 
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“Then doesn’t it say you must go?” was the final 
argument, which caused an immediate surrender. 
The teacher’s must trains an unthinking slave by 
exacting a servile obedience. The child’s own must 
develops a free man, capable of sovereign’ power. 

To strengthen the will rather than to dwarf and 
fetter it, is the true end of schoal-training. It was 
two thousand years ago that one of the wisest of the 
ancients declared that virtues were to be acquired 
like any other power of mind or body, by exercising 
them. A man learns temperance by being temper- 
ate. He learns justice by being just. He gains in 
will power by holding himself to a motive which he 
has chosen as an impulse to action. If a child's 
course of action is constantly prescribed for him by 
an arbitrary power, he gains no strength of character. 

In the constant opportunities for choice furnished 
in the kindergarten, we find an important means of 
will training. The child chooses the game to be 
played. He must arrive at a quick decision, for 
many are waiting. He chooses his colors for his 
weaving-mat, and the decision once made, he must 
abide by it. Where colors, designs, and amount of 
materials are all prescribed by some one else, the 
hand-work loses its chief value as an element of 
moral training. 

“The man firm in will molds the world to him- 
self,” says Goethe. To train men and women, who 
are to mold the world to the golden pattern of the 
law of love, is the loftiest end of our school-training. 
It is to be attained by leading each individual to rule 
himself by this law. So shall the golden age come 
again, when our school-rooms are the ideal republics 
where good laws are upheld and administered by 
law-abiding citizens, who have learned that freedom 
is regard for the rights of others. 


The essential value of teaching, from the district school 
up to the university, lies, I believe, in the contact of mind 
and character between teacher and taught ; and if this be so, 
then the little red schoolhouse, with its single teacher and 
few pupils, is a better institution than the big schoolhouse, 
with fifty or more scholars to each teacher, and occasional 
visits from other skilled instructors. Were I a school com- 
mittee man or an overseer of Harvard College, I would 
ransack heaven and earth, if possible, to find teachers with 
some originality of intellect, and with force and virility of 
character which impress themselves upon the plastic minds 
and hearts of young people; and having found them, I 
should trouble myself very little about “courses”’ and text- 
books and laboratory implements. I venture to state this as 
a general proposition. Wherever teaching has been recog- 
nized as peculiarly successful, whether in schools or univer- 
sities, the success has been due to the ability of the 
instructor, and not to the excellence of the system under 
which, or to the richness of the appliances through which, 
he worked. ‘The first essential to such success is that the 
pupils shall be few, so that the mind of the teacher can be 
applied to the individual mind of the pupil. It may even 
be doubted if for young children, the highly trained 
teacher of the present day is more efficacious than the 
farmer's daughter who knows the three R’s, and 
has sense and sturdiness. Children are a sort of “little 
people,” living like foreigners among us, in a world of their 
own. ‘Their mental processes, their emotions, the manner 
in which their minds develop,—these things are very slightly 
understood by grown people, and they are dangerous to 
meddle with. Hence there is a strong presumption in favor 
of simplicity in educational methods. Let the child have 
verge and scope for the expansion of his mind and character ; 
let the teacher know him well enough to adapt herself and 
her methods to his individual peculiarities. Do not fix him 
in the iron vise of a school-room where he is one of fifty or 
a hundred.— Contributors Club, Atlantic Monthly. 
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Illustrated Number Work. 


Letter from Dr. E. E. White. 
Dr. E. E. Wuire, 
Dear Sir, 

I know, ina general way, what your ideas 
are concerning the great amount of illustrated number work, that is now 
being done in our public schools in the lowest primary grades. But I 
do not know your reasons for objecting to it, as I would be glad to know 
them; and I believe you could not do the primary teachers a greater 
favor than to tell them in a plain, direct way upon what ground you base 
your disbelief in this prevalent custom. They know you are’their friend, 
and the friend of the children everywhere, and they wtll gladly read what 
you will say, knowing you will be earnest and fearless in giving your con- 
victions upon any subject connected with educational work. 

My sympathies are with primary teachers, who are overwhelmed with 
fifty, sixty, and often seventy little children and who use this illustration 
of number work as needed “ busy work” during the time when the little 
hands must be kept employed in some way in which they can be left to 
themselves. Please include in your answer, this matter of using the 
number drawing as necessary busy work. 

Yours sincerely, 


Editor Primary Epucation, 
Dear Madam, 

You must excuse some delay in 
answering your kind letter of inquiry. I have been very 
busy since its receipt. 

The amount and kind of number work given to first year 
pupils vary greatly in different schools. Ay objection is, to 
the excessive number work found in those schools where 
“ number devices” and so-called “‘systems’” have become 
hobbies. I object to this “deluge’’ of numbers the first 
year, because the time and activity of the young pupils can 
be more happily and more profitably used and divided. 
There would, indeed, be no serious loss if there were no 
regular number lessons the first four months of school,— the 
only references to number being incidental and in connec- 
tion with other lessons. There is time enough for needed 
number drills later. 

I do not, however, seriously object to earlier attention to 
numbers if the lessons be simple and natural, and have a “rue 
end. Number work that is introduced simply to interest 
children and keep them busy may kill time but accomplishes 
but little else. This is especially true of much of the so- 
called “ illustrative number work,” which is now “having a 
run” in so many first year schools. I object to this work 
because it teaches neither number nor drawing. 

My first point is, that drawing individual objects does not 
teach number. The child must know the number five, for 
example, before he can draw (?) five boys. He must know 
that three and two are five before he can draw three birds 
and two birds, to represent five birds. 

Moreover in drawing successively five objects to represent 
five, the child is dealing primarily with the ones, and not 
with the group. The process is a sort of slow counting by 
ones, and this is just what should be avoided in the number 
drills in our primary school. It may have a place in the 
nursery, but what primary pupils need is training in the im- 
mediate number perception of groups of objects—the im- 
mediate perception of the number of objects in any group 
from two to ten (the secondary unit in the decimal system) 
without counting by ones; and this needed perceptive power 
cannot be acquired by any drawing. This forces the atten- 
tion on the individual objects, one by one, that make up the 
group, and this necessitates counting. 

There is no difficulty in training first-year pupils to recog- 
nize instantly the number of objects in any group not ex- 
ceeding ten. Dr. Thomas Hill claimed (a claim based on 
actual experiment) that young children can readily acquire 
the power to number, at sight, a group of fifteen or more 
objects. Whether or not this involves the unconscious 
separation of the group into smaller groups, is most impor- 
tant. The result is the easy conception of the number of 
objects in the given group without counting by anes; and this 
perceptive power is essential to true objective work in num- 
bers the first year— whether in numbering groups or objects, 
or in combining two or more groups, or in separating a 
group into smaller groups that compose it. This power can 
not be reached by drawing, but by the use of movable 
objects. 
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The habit of counting by ones when combining or separat- 
ing groups of objects, or numbers, should not be formed in 
the primary school for when once formed é¢ perpetuates itself 
(by a law of mind activity), and hinders the acquisition of 
rapidity and accuracy in number processes. 

My next point is that much of this illustrative number 
work does not teach drawing. I can conceive of no draw- 
ing work much more inane than a child’s spending two or 
three periods a day in drawing a¢ objects to represent num- 
ber groups. It is akin to the attempt to improve a pupil’s 
handwriting by requiring him to write columns of words in 
a spelling lesson five Himes each/ It is an effective mode of 
preventing the acquisition of skill. A child may profitably 
spend a period in trying to draw a simple object or a group 
of objects, provided his pencil is guided dy an ideal that puts 
skill into it. ‘The child does not learn to draw by aimless 


pencil work. No art is learned by simple practice. It must . 


be guided practice. 
ideal. 

I do not, of course, object to free illustrative sketching, 
when the pupil has a thought or conception to express, as is 
shown in Mr. Bailey’s illustrations in your September issue. 
But how. far such work as this is removed from the illustra- 
tive number work used to “keep pupils busy!” The pencil 
has a place in the first year of school, but it should be used 
for some intelligent purpose. 

“ But how,” it may be asked “shall we otherwise keep 
little chidren busy? A teacher has forty to sixty children, 
and she must put them to doing something, and why not let 
them spend two or three periods a day in drawing all sorts 
of objects to indicate number?” 

Of course, if the teacher cannot otherwise keep her pupils 
busy, this may be better than nothing. But my belief is 
that the teacher can provide something better. It would, for 
example, be much better for the pupils to spend at least one 
of these periods in representing numbers and the combin- 
ation and analysis of numbers dy the use of actual objects. 
Groups can thus be formed, combined, separated, etc., in 
one-fifth of the time required to draw them, and, what is im- 
portant, in these repeated and rapid representations the 


There must be the clear and inspiring 


child is dealing with groups and not with individual things , 


Another period may be devoted to form exercises stick- 
laying, paper-folding, etc.,— or in quietly enjoying an illus- 
trated primer. Do we not forget how much pleasure and 
mental activity a picture gives a child, and especially when 
the picture is accompanied with a story in words which the 
child can read— in imagination! What mother does not 
know what can be done with a picture book to keep children 
busy ; especially when they are learning to read? The find- 
ing of here and there a known word is a child’s delight. If 
a teacher will spend a minute in reading a story to the little 
ones and then let them have the book to read it, she will find 
that they will keep busy for twenty minutes in A/aying read- 
ing even if they cannot read. Not half enough is made of 
the illustrated primer the first five months the child is in 
school. So little is done to awaken a desire to be able to 
read — an important help in learning to read. 

Then what would be the harm if little ones in the lowest 
class or section of the school should be permitted to slip 
quietly from the room and play during a period? I have 
long urged that first-year pupils, especially the beginners, 
should have two recesses each half day — and at the close 
of each hour. A little more free play and less pencil work 
would be a great gain to these lambs of the school flock. 

But, you ask, why I object to the amount of pencil work 
often required in school. It is too severe a strain upon the 
nervous system; too severe a tax on the eyes ; too effective 
an inducer to bad postures, etc. The difference between an 
exercise with objects and one with the pencil, is seen at a 
glance. The objects, or even the book, permit the pupil to 
sit in a free and easy position. The pencil brings the 
shoulders forward, the head down, .and the eyes near the 
slate or paper — the position is physically unfavorable. It 
is true that this will do little harm if continued for only a few 
minutes and is not #0 often repeated; but it is very injurious 
when made the “ busy work ” of a child day after day. The 
early impairment of the eye-sight is a great calamity. We 
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muat cry a halt on so much pen and pencil work in primary 
schools. Every period of such work should be followed by 
one that will give nerves and eyes a rest. 

I realize the importance of keeping children busy, but this 
must be done with reference to their good, and not simply 
for the teacher’s relief. ‘“ Busy Work” need not be useless 
work. I remain, 


Most truly yours, 


Columbus, Ohio. E. E. Wuite. 


Too Narrow Boundaries. 


By DororHy PALMER. 


E are still at the beginning of a new school year, and 

VV it is by no means too late for us to make a decided 

effort to improve—not the children— but our- 

selves. Does that sound like heresy? It isn’t; for the chil- 

dren will feel and respond to a change for the better in their 

teacher, as certainly as they will be healthier and study 
better in a well ventilated room. 

Can’t we ascend some mount of vision where we may 
have a wider outlook and a broader horizon? Then we 
shall surely be eager to enlarge our boundaries. 

What are our boundaries? Too many of us are bounded 
on the north by The Course of Study, on the east by Exam- 
inations, on the south by Promotions, on the west by Marks 
and Averages. 

A few of the more courageous ones have sailed up some 
inlet and planted their flag a little beyond the line. The 
rest of us watch their progress with bated breath, saying : 
“OQ / have longed to try that, but never dared, for it isn’t in 
the course of study.” Or, “That’s a delightful thing to at- 
tempt and well worth while, but I shouldn’t think Miss 
would dare undertake it, with examinations coming on.” 

Are we to teach children according to the course of study, 
or are we to start them on the road to become good citizens 
and members of society? No committee ever pretended to 
to make a course of study that should include all the work 
that a “live” teacher would delight tn doing with a class. 

The news of the day, for instance, will scarcely be cov- 
ered in our examinations. In spite of this, however, the 
importance of talks in school on the world’s doings is appar- 
ent to a rapidly increasing number of teachers. Were it not 
for the dread hydra—examinations—none of us would ques- 
tion whether to devote a half hour each day to the discussion 
of current events even in the higher primary and lower in- 
termediate grades. 

Oh, that oft-discussed boundary line of Promotions! 
Every school has half a dozen pupils, who, by reason of age, 
above or below the average, brilliant or dull intellect, health, 
or other circumstance, require special thought. The whole 
teaching world is interested in breaking down the barriers 
in this direction. Various devices are suggested and tried 
— all with the hope of reducing the difficulties of promotion 
toa minimum. “Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 

I have known teachers who seemed to use for their. guid- 
ing precept: Rejoice in marks, and be exceedingly glad of 
a high percent. The feverish haste with which they marked 
and averaged a set of papers, and then went about their fel- 
low-workers in the building, saying,— “ I had five 100’s, ten 
over 90, and averaged 87.6,’’ was almost amusing. Had 
they, instead, carefully examined all the answers to some 
one question which involved some principle they had en- 
deavored to explain, they might have been rewarded by 
finding that the class had grasped the explanation. Or the 
same thoughtful scrutiny might have shown the easily reme- 
died weakness in some other explanation. Every conscien- 
tious teacher must prefer to discover where she can improve 
her work, above all things,— even above averages. 

We all agree that these boundaries are narrow. 
shall we broaden them? Not by a brilliant coup detat, 
but gradually. “ Make use of time, let not advantage slip.” 
When we find ourselves hesitating to do, or say, or teach, 
that which is for the good of our schools, because there isn’t 
time to finish the course of study before examinations, let 
us be strong enough to do the right thing, letting the course 
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of study take care of itself. The added inte1est which comes 
from having a “ live teacher,’’ who cares for each scholar more 
than for his “ marks,” will bring the course of study out all 
right. 

In every department of activity, there is exploration. Not 
alone are Peary and Nansen pushing out into unknown seas ; 
but in every walk of life, the watch-word is — onward, out- 
ward. The electrician is pushing his investigations towards 
new and greater discoveries ; the chemist searches for a 
cheaper and lighter metal ; the physician risks his life to find 
the causes and prevention of disease ; and so it goes the 
world over. 

We, too, can strike out beyond these narrow boundaries 
which hem us in, even if we dare not hope to reach the 


far away limit of our desire, either for ourselves, or for the 
cihldren in our care. 





Let the Chorus of Hills. 
Thanksgiving. 


© THovu whose love breathed on the spring-time its breath, 
And shed on the autumn its beams, 
Thy word is our hope, and the cup of our faith 
We dip in thy measureless streams. 


Let the chorus of hills wake the wonderful strain, 
Let the autumn respond to the spring; 
Break forth into anthems of gladness again, 
And boundless beneficence sing. 


Primary Reading. 
By Erri£ L. BARRICK, Kansas City, Mo. 


HEORETICALLY nothing is easier than teaching a 
| child to read. All there is to be done is to teach him 
the words he does not already know ; to talk about the 
lesson ad Libitum,— give him his portion to read and he gets 
up and reads it; that is, he says,— “ Jessie —threw — a 
— stone — into — the — brook.” Then where is the theory 
and how are matters going to be mended? In the words of 
the old preacher, “Something has got to be did, brethren, 
something must be did.”’ 

There are methods and methods of teaching reading, but 
simmered down there is only one after all, and that is —# 
teach it. Better than any one method is a live teacher who 
is determined that her class shall read despite all obstacles. 
Such a teacher usually has the power to pick from several 
methods the way to reach individual cases ; and, classes are 
made up almost entirely of individual cases. 

If an idea cannot be got into a boy’s head through his 
right ear, his left ear must be tried ; if that fails, perhaps his 
nose or his eyes will help out. A special appeal to the last 
named sense must be made; the careless child insists on 
calling “saw ’’ — “ was,” or “‘no’’—‘“‘on” or “left” —“ felt.’ 

The first thing to be done is to get something to read. Not 
a mess of dry stuffcut up into small sentences, and which 
the children will chop up into still smaller pieces, but a sim- 
ple, bright story, and if the reading book has none such 
the teacher must tryher own hand and after a trial or two she 
will be surprised at her own ability and at the eagerness dis- 
played at reading-time instead of the former apathy. 

Respect for old age forbids my mentioning the books we 
are using but I don’t blame Harris for punching Fred, or 
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Joe for putting his head down and enjoying a quiet nap, or 
various and sundry things that happen when for the forty fifth 
time (twenty five of them from a previous class) they must 
listen to a lesson that had little to recommend it in the be- 
ginning. But the reading matter can be managed if one 
will. lf it can’t be done one way —it must be done another 
—only it must be done. The amount of nervous force saved 
in each recitation in reading thereafter will more than com- 
pensate for the outlay the teacher may have made in securing 
new reading matter. 

The next essential is to teach the child that everything he 
gets in the way of reading, as of anything else,— he gets for 
himself ; that, once fixed, the first point is gained. If I were 
not a mortal foe to imitation reading on any other ground 
than the laziness it engenders, I would still be its mortal 
foe on that account. And the laziness is not confined to the 
pupil, either ;— in fact he caught it from the teacher. Some 
part of every lesson will be harder than the rest. It is 
very much easier to give a rendering of that particular part 
than to make Charles see that that paragraph actually means 
something, and that he can get it for himself. 

Some bright pen has put this into words and called it “ The 
Prevailing Method.” 

“It is 3 P.M. The reading classes are reciting. Johnny 
Jones is restless and looks wistfully out of the window. 

‘Johnny,’ says the teacher, ‘ you must study your read- 
ing lesson.’ ‘I’ve read it over three times’ says Johnny. 

Then read it once more and mind the hard words. I 
shall expect a perfect lesson.’ 

The poor fellow goes about his task. He has read his 
book through twice with his class. Indeed he read the most 
of it the day he received it new from the committee and 
thought parts of it excellent. But now he reads painfully, 
as if perchance something new might reveal itself while he 
gazes, and furnish him the secret of the perfect lesson. 


Nothing for you, Mister Tray, 
Not a single thing to-day. 
I’ve a bit of cake tis true, 
But it isn’t meant for you. 
No, indeed, sir, not a bit, 
For I want the whole if it. 


At this thirteenth forced reading, Johnny fairly loathes the 
piece. If he thinks at all he wonders what it is to have a 
perfect lesson in reading. One thing is sure, ‘ it is to mind 
the hard words.’ 

The class is called and Johnny reads. He reads each line 
with a falling inflection and a little snap on the last word. 
Commas and periods he disregards utterly. 

‘O dont read like that, put some life into it, like this ; 


’ Nothing for you — Mister Tray,— 
Not a SINGLE THING — today —. 
l’vE a bit of cake, tis rue, 

But it isn’t meant for you. 
No, INDEED, SIR, — not a BIT, 
For / want the WHOLE of it. 

“Try it again, Johnny.’ 

The poor fellow tries, does better, but in trying to empha- 
size the right words he reads over the punctuation marks, 

‘Now remember the commas,’ says the voice of his 
tormentor. 

‘Count one ata comma, let your voice fall and count four 
at a period. You must remember this. Now read it once 
more and count aloud.’ 

Nothing for you, (one) Mister Tray, (one) 

Not a single thing today. (One, two, three four. ) 
I’ve a piece of cake tis true, (one) 

But it isn’t meant for you. (One, two, three four.) 


No, (one) indeed, (one) sir, (one) not a bit, (one) 
For I want the whole of it. (One, two, three four. ) 


‘ Now read it and count to yourself and try to get the 
accent. I will read it once more.’ 

And thus the reading lesson proceeds. 

] imagine (the author wickedly adds), that the process 
of teaching parrots to talk, does not differ widely from this.” 

Now listen to another teacher. She used to have her 
number lesson the first thing in the morning, but put her 
reading in its place because she discovered she was not so 
fresh an hour later and wondered if the same might not hold 
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good with the children. ‘This class had been taught to read 
by imitation altogether before coming to her, and this 
was the third year in school for all of them— more than that 
for some — and not one of them was able to read in the 
second, not to mention the third reader. The best read like 
this ; — and it wasn’t a new lesson either. 

“Guy; and; Freddy; like; to; go; down to; “he mill ; 
wh-i-ch, which; stands; by; the; side; of ; THE brook.” 

She stopped each one before he had finished,— she had 
to; she felt her hair growing grayer and grayer. She told 
the class to close their books. The time was up, and if “hey 
had not gained anything she had. She knew she would have 
to begin at the beginning and when one knows where to 
begin, the beginning is made. 

She took up the burden of life again the next morning, 
wrote this sentence on the board, “Guy threw a stone -into 
the brook,” and asked the class to look at it and then tell 
her (without looking) what she had written. ‘They told her. 
Then she asked some one to read it, and didn’t the very 
boy who had told her so easily before laboriously begin, 
“ Guy : threw : a ————” but he could get nofurther. She 
had learned something else. That child had never been 
taught 40 associate written and spoken ideas. 

“ But, Joe, who threw the stone?” Guy,” said Joe. 

“ And what was it Guy did?” “Threw a stone into: “he: 
brook,” looking at the board. 

« Look at me, Joe, and tell me where he threw it.” 
answered promptly, “ Into the brook.” 

“ Joe, I wonder if you could look at the board and still 

tell me that.” Joe thought he could and did. Then Fred 
was asked to read it so the teacher could tell who threw the 
stone, and another was asked to read it so that she might 
know whatwas thrown, and another, so that she might know 
that it didn’t go over the brook, and again the time was up; 
but one child asked in surprise, “ Aren’t we going to have 
our reading lesson?” 
They would say a book, and “he fence. She told them to 
visit the woolen mills and how the wheels said, “4-th-th and 
how the old fashioned spinning wheels say “4-th-th too, and 
the step from these illustrations made {thefence,| |thehouse,| 
or |theanything| else a matter of interest ever after, til] 
the story was forgotten, and by that time the idea was fixed, 
and an occasional reminder all that was necessary. 

She also insisted that they listen while one pupil related 
what another had done or told, and actually they found out 
that if they could talk, they could read. But her courage 
failed when she had to begin at the beginning again, — after 
three months hard work—children are so uncertain. But 
she tried again, meanwhile taught them every bright note 
song she could find. Do teachers ever consider how nearly 
allied to their reading is their singing class? In this way she 
accomplished the grouping of a greater number of words, 
loosened up the vocal chords and made them more indepen- 
dent of punctuation marks. But not once did they hear 
that a period was anything more than a place to stop—and 
a comma was to them only a funny little mark that nobody 
cared anything about. She taught them that the pleasantest 
voices were the ones that could change quickly, and that 
they could make their voices rise and fall at will. When a 
new word or idea came up, she taught them to emphasize 
that one—but she didn’t use that big word—she called it, 
bringing out the thought, and by and by these teachings took 
root and a new lesson meant a whole lesson, and not one or 
two paragraphs. When a child could not get the thought of 
a paragraph, some one else didn’t read it for him, but he sat 
down and dug away on it till he ad get it. 

She did not believe in concert reading as a rule, but when 
there was any of it, every child tried, ahd this very reading 
with the class—so that their own slowness was hurried, — 
did work for three of her pupils, that no other work had ac- 
complished. So concert reading found its place. 

Words with which pupils were unfamiliar were scarce ; the 
spelling lesson, kept a week or two in advance of the read- 
ing, removed that bugbear. The best readers don’t always 
begin the lesson, for at least two good reasons. First, if a 
poor reader begins he has to depend on himself entirely with 
no help from preceeding paragraphs or pupils ; and secondly, 


Joe 
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it is such a comfort to get him out of the way, and she needs 
all the comfort she can get, poor thing, for here is no easy 
task. She could have made it ever so much easier if she 
had only read for them, and had them repeat it after her. 

Don’t give up because you don’t get quick results. Read- 
ing, like friendship, is not a plant of hasty growth. It is of 
no use to say what you must or must not do. No set of 
suggestions may fit every class. Set your wits to work, and, 
keeping in view always—the resolve that you are not going 
to get their reading lessons for them. Give your common 
sense a chance to help you out—and by the end of the year 
you'll wonder at your own growth, not to mention the grow- 
ing independence of your class. 


A “ Bird’s-Eye View.” 


He looked about in wonderment 
And thought, ‘‘ As I’m a bird, 
Such planning and such reckoning 

I really never heard. 


‘It is the very strangest thing! 
‘ Thanksgiving’ did I hear? 
Why, we small birds have that, you know, 
But ours lasts all the year.” 
— JuLIE M. LippMAN. 


Drawing in Primary Schools. 
III. 
Form. 


By Henry T. BAILey, State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts. 


_ HAT is the name of that solid we were studying 
VV last week?” 
“Who can find a sphere in the box?”’ 

“ What will it do when placed on the desk-top? ” 
“ How does it feel to the hand?” 
“Do you think this a sphere too?” says the teacher, 
holding up a cylinder: “It rolls!” (rolling it upon the 
desk-top). 

“No? Well, who can find a solid like it?” 
“ Another.” 

“ And here is its hard name upon the blackboard : 
pronounce it together, — cyl-in-der.” 


“ Another.” 


let us 





“ Don’t ask these questions: ask similar questions of your 
own to review the previous work and introduce the new. 
It’s an art to use the hook (;) successfully, to get what 
you want each time. I have ventured no answers, you see. 
One can seldom predict his catch with certainty. 

However, if the teacher has a definite plan for presenting 
the new object and discovering its qualities and attributes, 
the pupil will come out right in the end. A plan has been 
already suggested in a previous article. The pupils learn 
that the cylinder is like the sphere in one respect and unlike 
it in another, — it is round one way and has flat ends. No 
solid rivals the cylinder in interest— it is like a stick of 
candy, and a big fire-cracker, a muff and a rolling-pin. 
What could be more interesting to boys and girls? 

Let the children model it directly from the cubical piece 
of clay: do not make a sphere first. The longest way round 
isn’t the shortest way there! Press the clay into shape with 
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the fingers ; do not roll and “ pat” except for the finishing 
touches. Perhaps two lessons on modeling the type may 
be necessary before attempting an approximate form similar 
to those shown in Fig. ro. 

The cube is not round at all; it has six flat sides alike. 
There are but few evident applications: the chalk box, the 
teachers inkstand perhaps, a letter block, dice, square beads 
for. number, hat-pin head, and, —‘O, there are lots of 





cubes good to eat,’”’ exclaims the hungry small boy; “cake 
and sugar and caramels and marshmallows.” 

The modeling is simple if the cube is made directly by 
pressing the clay into shape with the fingers. The edges 
may be made sharp by “pinching” between the thumb and 
fore-finger, — very gently, drawing out the clay. The sides 
may be made flat, a¢ /ast, by tapping lightly upon the slate. 
Here are suggestions of a few simple applications for 
modeling (Fig. 11.) 

The three solids should now be reviewed. There are 
many interesting devices. For example; give each pupil 
one of each kind. Have him hold up the one called for, 
or the one whose name is written on the board. Make a 
row on the desk,—sphere, cylinder, cube; or, cylinder, 
sphere, cube; cube, sphere, cylinder; or, cube, cylinder, 
sphere. Recognize and name from sketch upon the black- 
board, correctly drawn. (See Fig. 8 in previous article.) 
Another interesting exercise, and valuable, is this: sketch 
some object on the board,—an apple, orange, spool, mug, 
bottle, box, block, and have the pupils tell which solid it is 











Fig. 12. 


most like. But perhaps most interesting is the sketch of a 
simple group of objects suggesting some story, like Fig. 12 
or Fig. 13. Have the children first name the objects, then 
suggest the story, then tell the form of each object, by refer- 
ring it to its type. 

In ungraded schools the older pupils in the first section 
may sometimes use such illustrations for language work. 
Here is a sampie from real life: 

“Papa came home late one night and found a tea set on the table for 
him to drink. He pored it out into the cup. He put in milk and six 
lumps of shuger cubes. There were three spoons in the holder. The 
tea pot was shape like a spher:.” 

Many suggestions for making these first form lessons 
interesting may be found among the kindergarten literature. 
There are one or two little songs which help to fix the forms 
in mind. But even if such cannot be found, the wide-awake 
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teacher will devise some way to make the child’s knowledge 
stay with him, through interest. One young teacher, some- 
what of a poet withal, composed this ode, and caused it to 
be committed to memory as a “ Memory Gem!” 
“ Here is the cube as square as a brick; 

Here is the cylinder round as a stick; 

Here is the sphere, it is shaped like a ball; 

Sphere, cube, and cylinder, that is all.” 

Lastly, the children should know these-forms so well that 
they can find them in combination. The mallet, (Fig. 10), is 
composed of two cylinders; the inkstand, (Fig. 11), ofa 
cube and a cylinder; the lamp, (Fig. 13), of a sphere, a 
cylinder, and half a sphere. 

As a review exercise in modeling, little ‘groups may be 
made, similar to Figs. 12 and 13. A croquet set is inter- 
esting with its box, balls and mallets and wire wickets. ' 4 The 
ground may be made of a thin sheet of clay placed on a 
board ; the wickets of straw or grass-stems and the stakes of 
clay. 
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Fig. 13. 


But let us remember that the chief end is to teach form: 
not to make pretty things for amusement. The true product 
is in the boy’s head, not on a shelf in the closet. 


One Little Candle. 


(To be used for Language, and Ethics.) 


“One night a man lighted a candle and began to go up a 
long, winding staircase. 

“Where are you going?” said the little candle. 

“ Away up high,” answered the man; “higher than the 
top of the house where we sleep.” 

“And what are you going to do there?” 

‘IT am going to show the ships out at sea where the harbor 
is,” said the man, “for we stand here at the entrance to the 
harbor, and some ship far out on the stormy sea may be 
looking out for our light even now.” 

“Alas! no ship could ever see my light,” said the little 
candle, “it is so very small.” 

“If your light is small,” said the man cheeringly, “keep 
it burning brightly, and leave the rest to me~” 

Well, when the man got up in the top of the lighthouse— 
for it was a lighthouse they were in — he took the little 
candle and lighted the great lamps that stood ready there 
with their polished reflectors behind them. 

In a little while they were burning, steady and clear, 
throwing a great, strong, beam across the sea. Then the 
lighthouse man blew out the taper and laid it aside. But it 
had done its work. Though its own light had been so 
small, it had been the means of kindling the great lights in 
the top of the lighthouse, and those were now shining 
brightly over the seas, so that ships far out knew where 
they were, and were guided safely into harbor.” 


There are seven results, called school virtues, which are 
attained in every good school. These are (1) regularity, 
(2) punctuality, (3) meatness, (4) accuracy, (5) industry, 
(6) silence, (7) obedience. — Dr. E. E. Wurre. 
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November. 


Who shall sing of bleak November, 
Month of frost and glowing ember? 
Is there nothing, then, to praise 

In these chilly thirty days? 

Ah! and who shall lack for song 
When the nights are still and long 
When beside the log-wood fire 

We inay hear the wood-elves’ choir 
Making dainty music float 

Up the big, brick chimney’s throat; 
When within the flames and smoke 
We may see a fairy folk 

Coming hither, going thither, 
Vanishing we know not whither? 
Unless perhaps they all depart, 

To tell the stark, forsaken trees 
Of the fireslde’s mysteries,—— 
How they saw some other elves 
Just as funny as themselves! 


— FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


A Thanksgiving Thought for the Little Ones. 


By Epirn GoopyEar, State Normal Schoul, Providence, R. I. 


preceding the children had heard, told, written, and 

drawn incidents from the life of the Pilgrims. 

The room was pleasingly decorated with stalks and 
bunches of golden corn. Ears of Indian corn were heaped 
upon the table. The children took turns in shelling this 
and filling their pretty baskets and boxes which had been 
brought from home for that purpose. 

“ Now,” said the teacher when all were ready, “remember 
to put five grains of corn by each plate on the dinner table 
to-morrow. Then when your father and mother and all the 
others see it how surprised they’ll be! If they ask what it 
means, what are you going to say?” 

“Say our verses!’’ “Say our Pilgrim story!” 
our Thanksgiving verses!” replied the eager children. 

“ Please say the verses to me just as you’re going to say 
them at the table,” said the teacher. 

Then forty childish voices repeated sweetly, 


I’ was the morning before Thanksgiving. For a month 


“ Say 


Here by each plate, as you see, 

Are five grains of corn in a row, 

To make us remember the Pilgrims, 
Who came here so long ago. 


For five little grains of corn— 

I’m sure I’ve heard some one say,— 
Were all that they had for dinner 
On one very cold winter day. 


All these good things around us 
Are sent from Heaven above— 
So let us thank the Father 
For all his care and love. 


These lines had been prettily illustrated and printed on 
the cyclostyle so each child had a copy to carry home. As 
a matter of fact all but four of the children did observe the 
quaint custom of placing corn by the plates. While in 
thirty-six homes —representing five different nationalities 
— the verses took precedence of the turkey ! 


It’s a good honest month, November is. It doesn’t put 
on any spring airs, nor freeze you with stiff winter manners, 
but just shakes up its crisp, yellow leaves at you (the fewer 
the merrier) and crackles its stubble under your feet and 
meets you in good, hearty fashion, ready at any time for a 
romp. If you light a fire in its honor, up goes the smoke ! 
out fly the sparks! and ho, fora roaring blaze! If you go 
out on the sea to find it, there it is—strong, brave, and in 
dead earnest, every wave alive, and a gale in every breath. 
And what a sun it has! none ot your scorchers, but a clean- 
cut, cool flood of life and light. Then its stars—how they 
do sparkle! and all the while if any sturdy little out-door 
thing wants to grow, and really means business, there is sure 
to be a warmish little corner somewhere. 

Look out for November, my little lads and ladies! Be as 
honest, crisp, and bright as itself when it shakes hands with 
you. — St. Nich. 
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Tesia. 
By ELIZABETH SHARE, State Normal, Spearfish, S. Dakota. 
“ Among the beautiful pictures, 
That hang on Memory’s wall,” 

S one of a tiny child who “ once upon a time ” walked into 
my school-room. It was Tesia, aged six, but so little! 1 
can see her yet. She had a small, thin face, wreathed in 

the brightest of smiles, The face looked upon me from a 
large shade hat, with soft, overhanging brim. She carried 
the most enormous sunflower I ever saw. It nearly covered 
what the hat left clear of her face. As she came towards 
me, all that impressed me was a pair of tiny feet, a gorgeous 
sunflower, a big hat and a radiant smile. Such a baby, but 
I knew she was six, so there was nothing to do but admit 
her. : 

As she sat in her seat, her head hardly showed above the 
desk. Her feet didn’t come near the floor. When I looked 
at her hands, I didn’t see how they cou/dhold a pencil. In 
spite of the discomforture the child must have felt at times, 
her sweetness and brightness never failed. 

But as the days and weeks went by, several of my trials 
centered around this little figure. For one thing I found 
that I could not possibly put her through the grade work. 
I quieted my tendency to fret over the matter by hearing 
(mentally), the sweet, calm voice of a strong, true woman, 
to whom | might have referred the matter: “What if little 
Tesia does not do the work the first year? She’s only a 
baby in mind as well as dody. She must have time to de- 
velop in all directions. She will gain much this year that 
will show hereafter. Let the first year be a free one. 
Neither Tesia’s progress in years to come nor the proof of 
your ability as a teacher, depend upon pushing her through 
the grade. Be patient.” 

As the year went on, Tesia grew so tired. In the warm 
spring days her little head so often fell on the desk and she 
was fast asleep. Her fingers would relax their hold of the 
pencil and often, even her slate would be pushed off the 
desk —I couldn’t waken her. I was often sleepy myself 
those warm afternoons, and to see her so easily and quietly 
napping comforted me for my weariness. When she awak- 
ened, she was so refreshed and worked with such a vim 
that it paid for noisy slate and all. 

I saw Tesia not long ago. She isn’t large yet, but so © 
much stronger looking. She is in third grade now. Her 
teacher told me she did good work. I was happy to hear 
it, and to know that my year of waiting was beginning to 
bear fruit. The little child with big hat and bigger sunflower 
will always hold a place of her own in my heart. She was 
one of my.teachers. From how many different sources our 
wisdom comes ! 

“ And a little child shall lead them.” 


The Corn Song. 


Heap high the farmer’s country hoard 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine; 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storms shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn! 


Let Earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchardad’s fruit, 
The wheat-field to the fly; 


But let the good old crop adorn ; 
The hiils our fathers trod; 
Still let us, for his golden corn 
Send up our thanks to God! 
— WHITTIER 
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(To read to the children.) 


A Boston Thanksgiving Story.* 


Once upon a time, Boston, and indeed this whole land 
was covered with trees instead of houses; and there were 
no streets, no stores, no churches, 
no big buildings of any kind. 
Yet people lived here — Indians 
— who loved to live in the woods. 
There were no carpenters among 
the Indians, so they did not build 
real houses but had tents or 
wigwams. 

By and by some people like us 
come to this land; but as they 
came in winter the farmers could 
not plant anything, the ground 
being frozen; and so the miller 
had no wheat to grind into flour, 
__and the baker had no flour to 
make bread of, and there was 
very little for the people to eat. 
They had fish and clams and such things, but often had to go 
hungry. A ship, which they had sent across the great ocean 
to bring them more provisions, had been gone so long that 
it seemed as if it must be lost; and the poor. hungry people 
did not know what they should do. 

One day some of the litttle South Boston boys were at 
play on a hill near the water, and they saw a ship sailing 
toward the land. They knew that the ship would bring 
plenty of food for all the hungry people, so away they ran to 
tell their fathers and mothers and-the neighbors about it. 
Can’t you imagine how glad they were to spread such joyful 
news? Very soon the ship came to shore and was unloaded. 
(Let the children tell what the ship probably brought, and 
get them to imagine how busy the mothers were, cooking 
and baking for the hungry people; and how glad they all 
were to have enough to eat again.) 

Yes! the people were so glad they wanted to thank the 
Heavenly Father; and they said, “Let us have a day for 
giving thanks.” So they had a Thanksgiving Day. They 
went to church and thanked God for all his goodness, and 
then had a joyful time at home. 

Other people who came to America had special days for 
giving thanks ; they finally all agreed to keep the same day. 
And so for a long time we have had the one general 
Thanksgiving Day over the whole land. E. P. 

** In the Child’s World.” 





By permission of Milton Bradley Co., Springfield. 


An Old English Song. 


The corn, O the corn, and the blessing of the corn! 

Come unto the door, my lads, and look beneath the moon; 
We can see, on hill and valley, how it is yelloon, 

With a breadth of glory, as when our Lord was born, 


The corn, O the corn, and the yellow, yellow corn! 
Thanks for the corn, with our bread upon the board ; 

So shall we acknowledge it, before we reap the morn, 
With our hands to heaven, and our Knees unto the Lord. 


— Ex-Moor Harvest Song in ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 


One Way to Celebrate Thanksgiving. 


By ANNE WALKER BoorH, Prin. Longfellow School, Duluth, Minn. 


NE of the happiest and most effectual lessons in our 
O school has been our manner of celebrating Christmas 
and Thanksgiving — particularly the latter. 

In our building of twelve rooms each grade chooses its 
own method of celebrating Thanksgiving Day. In one, the 
pupils have already commenced to deny themselves their 
loved luxuries of candy and fruit and are laying aside 
pennies for the unfortunate poor in our school district. 
Others are collecting outgrown and discarded clothing. It 
is marvelous to look upon the results ot children’s explora- 
tions into trunks and closets of frugal mammas who have 
put away so much for the possible day of necessity. 
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This will doubtless prove a winter of hardships among the 
poor and this stored clothing should be used. 

On the day before Thanksgiving one and all bring to the 
school house some seemingly insignificant offering, a bag, or 
even one potato, apple, cabbage, onion, etc. Some bring 
flour, rice, coffee, tea, sugar, etc., etc. Baskets and boxes 
are thus filled in the halls as the children pass to their rooms 
and unanimously agree that there is no joy greater than that 
of giving pleasure to others. . 

The ladies of the Relief society gladly and wisely dis- 
tribute these contributions and the much good, which 


results from the little each pupil does, is indeed immeasura- 
ble. 


(To tell the children. ) 


A Turkish School at the World’s Fair. 


HERE is a Mohammedan kuttub or mosque school at 

7 the World’s Fair, in full operation on the street in Cairo. 

There are four sessions a day, and it is taught by a 
young man named Abdul Aziz. 

There are three scholars under twelve and their names 
are Ahmed, Tufek and Barak. There are three classes, too, 
and each class is dismissed as soon as it recites. 

When you enter the room you find the teacher at a little 
table on which are two or three white boards with black 
characters painted on them and a stick of bamboo pointed 
and slit fora pén. Over in the corner is a stack of queer 
little basket things like big X’s. The teacher wears a long 
blue gown and a red fez wrapped about with a white cloth. 
He takes off his slippers in school, and they are placed 
against the wall. 

The pupils all study aloud at the top of their voices at 
the same time and the one who makes the most noise is 
considered to be working the hardest. 

Their books are small boards covered with white paper, 
and there is a hole at the top in the shape of a crescent, so 
that they can hold the book more easily. 

The boys all sit cross legged in a group on the floor that 
is covered with matting, and hold these board-books up close 
to their eyes with both hands and yell as hard as they can 
while they are studying. 

When recess comes the teacher utters one word without 
looking up from the book he is reading or studying at the 
table, and the boys jump up like a flash, toss their books in 
a pile, run to the teacher and put out a dirty, little, brown 
hand to him. He smiles kindly, slaps the palm of their hands 
lightly with his fingers and returns the little bob of their 
heads with a bow. The boys then scamper away, the 
loose tails of their dirty white gowns floating out behind and 
their little fezzes perched on one side of their heads. They 
are roguish-looking little fellows with bright, dark eyes and 
turned-up noses. 

While they are out at recess, the teacher will explain what 
those funny little willow X’s were, that have been mentioned. 
They are racks to hold big books like the Koran (which is their 
Bible), which the older boys study, and which lies on his 
desk bound in pink tissue paper. The boys squat down in 
front of this little rack and rock their heads back and forth 
as they study ; and the queerest of it all is that the racks 
are made to rock back and forth too, just as the boys heads 
do. 

On the window sill are verses from the Koran, that look 
as if they were painted there with a brush, for the smaller 
children to study. The teacher in school spends his time 
(while he is at the Fair) in learning our language and he can 
say, “ Ah bug yer barden” and “ Thanka you, gutta bye.” 


Shall and Will. 


“In the first person, simply, “ shall” fortells; 
In “ will” a threat or else a promise dwells; 
“ Shall” in the second or the third doth threat; 

“ Will” simply then fortells the future feat. 


Or “shall” in the first and “will” in the second and 
third persons are to be regarded as simply declarations, and 
both, in all other cases, convey a promise or threat.— Business 
Education. 
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Our Sam and His Friends. 


(This fascinating geen of the Soniconl nity is taken frem ‘‘ Leaves from 
Nature’s Story-Book’ III) by M. A. B. Kelly.) 


haved far better than some boys that I have known. 
His real name was Sciurus Carolinensis, but when we 
adopted him into our. family we changed his name, and 
called him Samuel D. Turner, after our grandfather, who 
promised us a nice wire cage as a namesake gift. 

Grandfather was as good as his word, and we were 
delighted with the cage; but Samuel D. Turner, Junior, 
never manifested the slightest appreciation of the favor. 

He was well named Sciurus, for this word means “ Shadow- 
tail,’ and he was able to convert his tail into either an 
umbrella or a sun-shade, just whichever suited his conven- 
ience best. 

Sam was a gentleman born. He did not delve and dig in 
the earth like® his half- 
brother, the Chi ipping 
Squirrel, or Chipmunk, as 
he is often called. 

Neither had he grown 
stiff in his joints from hard 
toil and weary tramps 
through the forest. On the 
contrary, he was so ex- 
ceedingly supple that he 
could turn his five toes 
around so far that the 
long, sharp nails would 
point backwards. 

Sam never had on a 
pair of gloves, but he 
always wore wristers that 
set off his handsome hands 
to good advantage. 

His eyes were wonder- 
fully round and bright, but 
his light eye-brows were 
scarcely perceptible. His 
ears, although they seemed 
to serve him well, were 
rather small, and stood up 
straight from his pretty 
head. 

He had a few stiff hairs 
on each side of his straight 
nose, and also a few hairs 
on both the upper and 
lower lip. These were his 
feelers, and seemed to aid 
his sense of touch. 

In the front of his 
mouth were four sharp, 
chisel-shaped teeth, two 
for each jaw. The strang- 
est part of it all is, that these teeth grew out as fast as they 
were worn off. 

Like any other gentleman of leisure, our Sam has both a 
winter and a summer residence. His summer home was 
located in a pleasant, airy place in the top of a tall tree ; but 
his winter quarters were far more substantial. 

Somewhat lower down, where the branches-of the tree 
forked, there was a large hole in the trunk, and here he lived 
through the long winter, in a snug, warm nest, built of leaves 
and moss ; and -his small_house was sheltered, tov, by a roof 
of leaves that he had built for it. 

Near this nest in another hole, was his store-house ; and 
here, in the fall, he hid away many a sweet nut, acorns, ripe 
kernels of corn, etc., for future use. He gamboled and 
played all summer, gathered nuts and other fruits in the fall, 
and when the cold blustering winds of winter came on he 
was ready to creep into his comfortable quarters and go to 
sleep. 

Pee in a while he would arouse from his slumbers, go to 


S*: was not a boy, he was only a squirrel; but he be- 
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his store-house, and crack a few nuts fordinner. It was well 
that he did this, otherwise his teeth would have grown to 
such an enormous length that he would not have been able 
to close. his jaws. 


In the Middle States, and in some parts of the South, the © 
squirrels are mostly red, and are known as the “ chickarees,”’ 
from their peculiar cry. 

But the hot sunshine somewhat affects their color, so that 
they become a good deal faded out; and once in a long 
time, a perfectly white one will appear; this is called an 
“albino.” 

The western fox- squirrel is so red that the color extends 
to his very bones. Handsome gray squirrels, of which our 
Sam was a fine specimen, are found everywhere ; but the 
genuine black species are reckoned -most numerous in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

And now we will leave Sam’s immediate laaaily relatives, 
and investigate the characters and habits of his next nearest 
kin. 

Under a high stone wall 
that encloses a grassy 
meadow, dwell Mrs. Tam- 
jas striatus and her six 
small children. 

The real meaning of 
the word Tamias is “ dis- 
tributer,” and the term is 
well applied to this family, 
various members of which 
are found distributed 
throughout nearly all parts 
of the globe. Mrs. Tam- 
ias is half-sister to our 
Sam and is known every- 
where by the name of 
Striped Squirrel, Ground 
Squirrel, Chipping Squirrel 
and Chipmunk. 

You will recognize her 
at once, when I tell you 
how she is dressed. Her 
fur coat is striped with five 
black bands and these are 
diversified with four white 
or whitish lines running up 
and down her back. 

Her sides are of a light 
rust-color corresponding 
to the shade of her coat- 
tail, which is flat and some- 
what bushy. 

Her eyes are very large, 
her small ears stand up 
erect, and her snout is 
even more pointed than 
our Sam’s. 

As soon as her family 
are old enough to leave 
the nest, they come out from among the crevices of the stone 
wall, and then what a scampering and chasing there is. 

Along the wall, the fences, and the ground, away they go 
at a regular game of hide and seek. Occasionally they will 
nip one another’s tails, and then a piercing squeal salutes 
the air. 

But she is too wise a mother to bring her children up in 
idleness. So about the last of August she succeeds in sober- 
ing them down, and persuades them to go with her on a 
nutting excursion. 

And where do you suppose they carry their nuts? In 
their baskets, of course, and these little baskets are located 
inside of their furry cheeks. 

What a laughable sight it is to see them return from their 
nut-gathering expeditions! These little cheek pouches 
bulge out at each side of their wee faces, making a most 
funny contrast to their pointed snouts. 

They all work very industriously through the early fall, 
and in November the whole family disappear. Have they 
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sought shelter in some tall tree, as Sam and his friends are 
wont to do? , 

No, indeed, their home is established in a more secure 
place even than this. They are safely housed in a deep 
burrow under the high stone wall. 

The entrance to the burrow is a tunnel, ten or twelve feet 
in length and somewhat winding in its course. 

{ }And why does Mistress Tamias feel that she must take 
great precaution about the entrance of her home? 

Ah, she knows her enemies and their sly habits, and, 
“forewarned is forearmed.”’ Among these are the stealthy 
weasel and his cousin the ermine, and she has been more 
than once startled by the shadowy wings of a low-flying 
hawk. 





Black Fox Squirrel. 


Like her half-brother Sam, she possesses the foresight to 
place her store-house in close proximity to her dwelling, so 
that in case the family chance to awaken from their long 
winter nap, they can go to the cupboard and help them- 
selves. 

Having gone into winter quarters they remain in a half 
torpid state till the last of April, or thereabouts, when they 
-jump out of bed, finish eating their winter supplies, and come 
out through the stone wall again, ready for a season of fun 
and frolic. 

And now we come to Sam’s cousins ; and interesting little 





Flying Squirrels. 


creatures |they are, too. Like Sam and the others of his 
amily already, mentioned, these pretty animals are classed as 
rodents” or gnawers. 

They are called Flying Squirrels, although the scientific 
name is Pteromys, a word which signifies “flying mouse.” 

This animal has a fold of skin on each side of its body 
which it can extend with its paws aud go sailing through the 
air,—not flying, like a bird, but having more of a leaping 
motion, than either bird or bat. 

Indeed it cannot fly much farther than its cousin can 
leap. It is not a very intelligent animal, but is quite easeily 
tamed. 
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When a company of them are together they will stamp 
their feet and bark in defiance of an enemy; but when caught 
alone they are quite timid. 

Like their cousins, they make their nests in trees; but 
heir store-houses are often built in another tree, at some 
distance away. Very often, on a warm day in winter, they 
will waken from their long sleep, make a flying visit to their 
cupboards and return quickly to their nests. 

When they want to sleep they roll themselves up like little 
furry balls, and make their soft, bushy tails serve them both 
for pillow and counterpane. 

These little creatures are usually most active at night, as 
their large eyes appear to be somewhat blinded by the glare 
of the sun. This seems a little strange, since they are not 
burrowers like the Ground Squirrels, but spend most of their 
lives in the open sunshine. 

It may be well to remember in this connection that some 
naturalists regard the Flying Squirrel as being at the end of 
an evenly linked chain of animals, of which the woodchuck 
is placed first. 


Editorial Nudgings. 


To Teachers. 


Did you see to it that school room, desk, and all corner 
places were in good order before you opened school this 
fall? 


Are you using last year’s curtains, and are they not some- 
what torn and pin pricked, and do they hang straight? 


If not, have you any plans as to getting some new ones? 
Have you ever tried the effect of drapery at school windows ? 
They have a moral effect on both teacher and children. 


Is the vase on your desk a pretty one, so that the children 
will enjoy bringing some flowers for it? 


Do you realize what a fascinating place “‘ teacher’s desk ” 
is, to the children, and how every pretty thing you have 
about it, is a delight to them? 


Is the inside of the desk in such a condition that you 
would be proud to say, “ Mary, please go to my desk and 
bring me those crayons in the right hand corner?’’ Would 
Mary find tnem readily? 


Is there a pretty border around your blackboard yet? 
Pretty little narrow paper borders only cost a few cents a 
yard. 


Have you one good picture in your room that you are 
glad to find the children looking at? 


What arrangement have you made for rainy days and 
muddy mornings, outside the school room door? Is the rug 
there, to give the children a chance to practice your precepts 
on neatness ? 


“Havn’t any rug!” “ Don’t know how to get any!” 
Then you have yet to learn how to visit the most enlight- 
ened, pliable man on the school board : (that is, if you have 
no principal, and you may have to go just the same if you 
have one), you have yet to learn how to enthuse children to 
bring their pennies for one ; or (both those means failing), 
you have yet to learn to find out somebody who has some 
pieces of old carpeting to give away. Never stop till the 


rug is there. 
Scrapers? Yes; they are almost indispensible but not 
quite. Puta boy on his honor to clean his shoes, and he 


will find a way. Boys have been known to carry short sticks 
in their pockets, to use just before they came in, when an 
appreciative teacher stood at the door smiling, to see them 
“ get there” somehow. 


Have you found out the sunny windows in your room, and 
what plants will stand the chill? If they do get frozen out, 
have you some bright autumn leaves pressing to brighten np 
the room? 











Have you a row of correctly written capitals and small 
letters across the top of your blackboard, where the children 
can see them every time they look up? Besides the necessity 
of such models for the little folks that they may, get correct 
forms at the very beginning of writing, there is the eye edu- 
cation that comes from seeing 2 thing daily. You want 
those correct forms registered on the braim. Give the eye a 
chance to do its part of the work. 


You “ can’t write well enough to do that,” you say? Yes, 
I was certain I should hear that, and without the slightest 
wish to be sarcastic I thoroughly believe it. But you have 
some friend who can. If not, import somebody from another 
school — another district. 


Is there a program on the board? A program pro fem is 
a good thing to write out even as early as the second day of 
school, if the permanent one is not completed. The chil- 
dren begin to “ breathe in” system and order, as soon as they 
see one on the board. . 

These are not poetical suggestions, but they save a deal of 
friction and discomfort in the schoolroom, when faithfully 
carried out. 


Mistakes in Teaching Number. 


First Year. 
By Mary S. Marot, Philadelphia. 
HE frequent use of problems suggesting a moral. 
“Ruth said ‘I-can’t’ five times during her -reading 
lesson and three times before school.” An evident 


attempt to moralize without a direct occasion will be felt by 
children to be out of place. 


2.— ‘Any encouragement to tell stories of “giving away” 
more than natural. 

“T had 6 nuts and | gave away 5 to Bessie, and only kept 
1 myself.” Self righteousness is a sin that children ought 
to be kept free from. 


3--—~Questions where prices are imaccurate or the state- 
ment improbable. 

An observer heard this answer to a problem: “Price of 
the cow 6 cents!” ‘To another question the answer was 
that the boy earned three dollars a day picking berries. 
Attention paid to truth in every little thing will be sure to 
influence for truth of character. Prices might sometimes be 
left to be filled in according to the children’s own ideas or 
from a blackboard list of present market values. 


4.— Helping by doing the work for the children. 

This is only too common— it is easier than to tell how or 
to show how, and the children are so little and helpless that 
they arouse the teacher’s pity. But it only makes children 
more dependent and by preventing the exercise of their own 
powers hinders their growth. 


5.— The use of drawings or objects that attract attention 
away from the number thought. 

The first chestnuts found in the fall would be altogether 
too attractive in themselves. Illustrations can be neatly 
drawn and represent in a plain way the simple object 
intended, without being either finished drawings or hurtful 
to the artistic sense. Children cannot think clearly on two 
difierent lines at one time. 


6.— The use of figures and signs before the children have 
gained the power of directly applying them to objects. 

Children are ready for figures and signs if they can always 
make a story or show objects to illustrate them. But the 
use of objects after the children can readily think without 
them is a waste of force. 


7.—The teacher always the questioner. Problems always 
given in the form of a question. Problems always worded 
so that the number mentioned first is the number to be used 
first. | 

A child has as much need to be good at asking questions 
as at answering them, and by having his own question to 
make he often gets a different view of the problem. 


‘= 
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Childrem may be led towards forming a habit of investi- 
gating; or thinking for themselves, by problems where no 
question is asked, as, “Harry has two balls, one cost five 
cents and the other four cents.” They can here ask them- 
selves, “how much-did both cost?” or, “which cost more?” 


8.—Useless drill. 


5+1=—6,7+ 1 = 8, etc., will be known without 
drill, and if the children know three twos make six and four 
twos make eight, they will not need drill on 6 + 2 = 8. 
There is also danger in drilling on a set form of words, as 
“‘one and two and one are four,” or “two twos and one are 
five,” for they may learn it by sound without getting the 
thought. 


9.— Requiring full answers to every question. 


It is right to be careful of the ianguage used in every 
lesson, but it is often more importamt to get the thought 
expressed quickly in as few words as possible. 


10.— Use of “is” for “‘are.”’ 


“ Three times two is six” is surely poor English though in 
-such common use. 


11.— “QOne-fourth divided by two,” when “one-fourth 
divided into two parts’’ or “divided in halves” is meant. 

One fourth beimg smaller than two cannot be divided by 
it. If the children are to see clearly the teacher must be 
exact in her language. 


She was a Primary Teacher. 
By Lucy B. INGRAM. 

I boarded with her one summer in a dear little town by 
the sea and I confess I was guilty of watching her. Why? 
Principally because she was an interestIng young woman 
and also because I knew that for two hundred days im the 
year she helped the little children to grow conscious of the 
big beautiful world around them. She did so many things ; 
danced, yes, and danced gracefully and well. But right 
seriously and earnestly did she talk of her interest and 
experience in the college settlement where she had passed a 
part of one of her vacations. 

The financial condition of the country appealed to her 
and her comments were fresh and keen. She understood 
the art of cutting a bell-shaped gown— it was in those days 
when “bell skirts” were dear to every woman’s heart—and 
entered into a discussion as to its merits with enthusiasm. 

She liked base-ball; knew the latest and most improved 
fishing-rods ; could row a boat, and tell a bird by its song ; 
and as frankly as she stated her fondness for a base-ball 
game she owned to a thorough appreciation and love for 
Mrs. Browning. 

You say she was a prodigy? Not a bit. Simply a 
healthy, happy young woman with a cultivated mind and 
body. “Whois she?” was the question invariably asked 
by every new-comer and the astonishment caused by the 
answer—‘“She is a primary teacher” was amusing and at 
the same time suggestive. 

Is there any law, I asked myself, forbidding a teacher to 
be interested in any subject except “school?”’ Because a 
young woman devotes a part of her time to teaching may 
she not enjoy thoroughly the doings of a larger world than 
hers? Isn’t it just at this point where some gf us fail? 
Hence the surprise of those not particularly interested in 
the school world, when a public school teacher is met with 
who has wide and varied interests. 

It will not hurt us to know the latest story by Gilbert 
Parker, or that the “Vigilant” is the fleetest American 
yacht, or to understand thoroughly the history of the Silver 
bill. It is well for us to keep a finger on the throbbing 
pulse of the busy life about us. Let us know of the work 
of the Andover House in Boston; the Hull House in 
Chicago ; of Toynbee Hall in London ; for it is a grand time 
to be alive in this, the opening of the twentieth century, and 
we must have interests broad and deep and high if we would 
rightly live. ; 

“Tis life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life and fuller that we want.” 
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The Stepmother Flower. 


By Dr. ALBERT MATLBY, Prin. State Normal School, Slippery Rock Pa. 
(With acknowledgement ‘to Pennsylvania School Journal and the German. ) 


N the hands of the skillful teacher many beautiful myths 
may be used to advantage in giving increased interest to 
many of the facts in science. Interest is emotional rather 

than intellectual, but it is, nevertheless, the indispensable 
basis for higher development. The problem of teaching a 
child any technical, scientific facts, concerns not so’ much 
the manner of giving him sensations regarding them, nor yet 
power to understand them, but rather how to arouse such in- 
terest as will lead him to set his mind at work upon them. 
Many of these stories, coming up to us out of the fok-love 
of the race, act upon the child-nature 







through the subtle element, sympathy, , Pie. 
and the growing mind is held to mat- Ker , 
ter which might otherwise fail to ¢ f 
secure recognition. 2) & ZB 


The Cruel Queen of the Pansies. (= § 
During the spring term the children 
in the school received instructions 
in some of the simpler facts of botany, 
and learned about sepals, petals, 
calyxes and corollas. Attention was 
given, also, to the ‘beautiful colors 
found in the flowers. 
Nellie’s mother takes great pride in 
her choice varieties of pansies, and 
many boquets of the rich, velvety 
beauties, find their way into the 
schoolroom now that the duties of LN 
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The queen’s own daughters, although decked with the 


most costly jewels and clothed with garments only less beau- 
tiful than those of the queen herself, were still unable to ex- 
cite the love and admiration of the king’s subjects, and still 
less the love of many young princes who came to woo the 
king’s daughters. The queen became very angry, and resol- 
ved to offer every insult to those two step-daughters. Around 
the throne [ Fig. 3] in ot the court-room 









of the palace were five massive 
chairs of green bronze.,,, «You shall have 
but one chair to- gether,” said 
the wicked queen to ® the modest pnin- 
cesses, her step- daughters. Do 
you wish to see the green chair 
upon which the two princesses are 
seated? Then pull off the two upper petals 
of the pansy.” “I see it now,” says 


Sarah, “how cruel the old 

“But to her own daughters,” 
teacher, “she gave each a 
may see them by pulling off 
petals.” [2,2] 

But there were five women 
and how could the queen find an 
ting her two step-daughters upon 
‘Ah, I have it,’ said she. ‘My 
elegant and costly that I fear they 
crushed were I to sit upon one chair. ) I-really need 
two chairs that I may spread out and Fig.3. take proper 
care of my beautiful robes.’ Pull off the ‘large petal, May.” 
Now all the childrenwere able to see that the queen had 
occupied two chairs. 

“But the queen was not satisfied by merely 
making her step-daughters uncomfortable, she 


queen was.” { «| 
centinued the 
chair, and you 
the two side 


and five chairs, 
excuse for put- 
one chair?” 
robes are so 
» would be 


school life have been taken up again. KX > even tried to withhold their food from them. 
The teacher received some of these ———— At last the ‘king ‘became so indignant that he 
pansies this morming, and said: me banished the queen and ther daughters from his 
“Children, shall I tell you the legend en nine con of tin OU kingdom. Now the queen in heryouth ‘had been 


of the pansy to-day? Little Nellie 
has brought some beautiful ones to me this morning, and I 
want you to take a long look at them before I begin the 
story. Harry may pass this pansy ‘to ‘his seat-mate as soon 
as he has looked at it-carefully, Susan may give this to Mary, 
and Josie this one,to Gertrude.” After a numiber of flowers 
were thus distributed, the teacher said: “‘ Count the petals ; 
now the sepals.” “It has five petals (Fig. 2) and five 
sepals,” says Harry. ‘ Look for’the little man deep [See s, 
Fig. 3.] down in the center of the 
flower.” “I have found him.” “So 
Lave I.” “He has a yellow cloak 
over his:shoulders.”” The attention 
of the children was drawn to the 
great lower petal which seems ito 
spread itself out as if it were proud 
of its gorgeous beauty.(3) “What a 
splendid velvet dress !” “Do you see 
the two plain petdls? (:1.) The 
upper ones have .only plain colors.” 
“But the other two petals (2,2.) are 
very handsome .and much like the 
large one.” “All embroidered with 
gold like the ‘large petal’. 

“Listen now, my children, to the 
story as it istold to the little. children 
in Germany.” 

“ A long time ago there lived a king who had a very beau- 
tiful wife and two charming, accomplished daughters. But 
death claimed the mother, and after a time their father mar- 
ried a queen who also had two daughters. But the step- 
mother was very jealous of any praise given the king’s 
daughters. She tried to make them unhappy in all possible 
ways, and dressed them in plain clothes that she might make 
them miserable and envious of her own dauchters whom she 
dressed in the richest and costliest fabrics. The king’s 
daughters, however, cared nothing for costly dresses, but 
rather sought ways for adorning their minds and becom- 
ing useful to their father and his people. 





Fig. 2. 


a sorceress,.and had learned magic from.an old 
wizard. While living with the king she had forgotten 
much of the art, andthe old -wizard was dead. So 
she thought, and thought, and thought, and ‘finally recovered 
so much of her wonderful powers that she -was able 
to carry out her vows of vengeance and have the king 
again under her control. She condemned him to sit 
forever upon his throne with his feet plunged in boiling 
water.” ‘The teacher then showed the poor old king seated 
on his throne in ‘the centre of the five chairs. “See, ‘he is 
clad in his golden robes of state, and just beneath him is the 
tub {4)9f boiling water. Look at his peor parboiled legs 
and feet.” [s| As the teacher spoke, the sac or spur [4J of 
the pansy was gently slit with a pin, and the feet disclosed. 


An Autumn Festival. 


‘* Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold ; 
Once more with harvest-song and shout 
Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth,-among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


Oh favors every year made new! 

Oh gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due. 

The fulness shames our discontent. 


We shut out eyes, and flowers bloom on; 
We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it, shines behind us still. 


Who murmurs at his lot today? 

Who scorns his nativerfrait.and bloom? 
Cr sighs for dainties far away, 

Beside the bounteous board of home?” 


— WHITTIER. 
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The Story of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 


By I. F. V., Sate Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 
Supplementary Reading for Lower Primary Grades. 


The following simple sentences, telling the story of the 
-life of John Greenleaf Whittier, were written to connect 
the reading with the work in literature, given by Miss 
Mingins to the primary classes in the New Britain 
Normal Training School. It is with the thought that they 
may be useful to primary teachers that they are offered 
here. 

The children were told the story of John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s boyhood, before they attempted to read the 
story as given here. They roamed over the farm with him, 
hunted for strawberries and listened to the laughing brook, 
until they learned to love him as a happy-hearted child 
like themselves. The picture of the old farm house near 
Haverhill was on the board for weeks. The children 
sewed it, painted it, and sprinkled it with salt and 
diamond dust making it truly ‘‘ Snow Bound.” A picture 
of the old fire-place with apples ‘‘ simmering in a row,” 
and the old school-room with its ‘‘ battered desks”’ and 
‘¢ charcoal frescoes” were also on the board. They went 
to school with little Greenleaf, stood on the same crack in 
the floor, sympathized with him in missing the word in 
spelling, and fully appreciated the sorrow of the little girl 
who loved him. 

They were led to see and appreciate, that, because 
John Greenleaf Whittier was a gentle, loving boy, he 
grew to be a gentle, beautiful man; that because he had 
beautiful thoughts he liked to write them down, so that 
other people might enjoy them, too. One day, after a 
heavy fall of snow, the children were sent out for a walk, 
to look for pictures in the snow. They came trooping 
back to tell what they had seen and listened with breathless 
interest to the story of ‘* Snow Bound.” 

It is in this simple story fashion that children learn to 
love our poets and what they have written. These chil- 
dren had had three years of solid kindergarten training, 
and, of course, were capable of being told the story much 
faster than children who have had no such training. But 
Iam sure, with proper care, it could be told to any chil- 
dren. Don’t, I beg, tell them when he was born. 
‘* December 17, 1807” is like so much Greek to them. 

I. E. V. 


1. We heard 1a story about a little boy. 

2. His name was John Greenleaf Whittier. 

3. He lived on a farm, near Haverhill. 

4. Haverhill is in Massachusetts. 

5. It is not very far from Boston. 

6. Back of the house was a high hill. 

7. It was called “Job’s Hill.” 

8. There was no other house in sight. 

9. Mr. and Mrs. Whittier did not call their 
little boy “ John.” 

10. They called him “ Greenleaf.” 
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Isn’t that a queer name ? 

It was his grandmother’s name. 

Greenleaf had a baby brother. 

He asked his father and mother to call 
the baby “ Peachleaf,” but they thought 
Franklin was better. 





The Whittier’s were Quakers. 

Quakers are very gentle people. 

The women dress in gray. 

The men wear hats with broad brims. 

They wear their hats in church. 

Quakers call their church a “ meeting- 
house.” 

They do not talk as we do. 

They say, “Thee may have an apple.” 

“This is thy book.” 





Greenleaf had very bright, black eyes. 
They were very merry eyes. 


The sunlight danced in them. 





He was such a happy little boy! 

He loved to go barefoot. 

Little Greenleaf had very few toys. 

He played with the horses and sheep. 

He loved to. lie on the grass. 

He thought the grass talked to him. 

He liked to watch the squirrels. 

Sometimes he lay so still, the squirrels 
thought he was a log. 

When the wind blew, he thought the 
leaves clapped their hands. 

A brook ran through the garden. 

Greenleaf thought it laughed for him. 

Sometimes the brook talked to him. 
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16. This little boy loved everything on the 15. 


farm. 
17. He could find the first strawberries. 
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18. He knew where the whitest lilies grew. 


19. He knew how the oriole hung its nest. g 


20. He knew how the robin fed her little 
ones. 10. 

1. Sometimes little Greenleaf played he 11. 
was a king. 

2. He sat on the door-step, and ate his 
bread and milk. a 

3. The door-step was his throne. 13. 

4. The moss on the steps was a beautiful 14 
green carpet. 

5. <All out of doors was his kingdom. 

6. He played every thing was his. 


a 


He played the fish pond, and walnut 
trees were his. 
8. He played the birds and flowers were 
his. 
9. The frogs were his orchestra. 


10. The fire flies were his lamps. 


11. His bowl was made of wood. 1. 

12. The spoon was pewter. 9. 

13. He played the bowl and spoon were . 
made of gold. 

14. He played the clouds were purple cur- 4. 
tains. 5. 
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He thought the curtains were fringed 
with gold. 


1. The Whittier’s 
people. 


were not rich 

2. The mother made all the clothes. 

3. First she had to spin the wool 
and flax. 

4. The wool came from the sheep. 

liked to watch the 


men shear the sheep. 


5. Greenleaf 


a 


Every year in June the sheep 


were driven down to the brook. 
They 


time, and taken into the water. 


a 


were caught, one at a 


The 


it clean. 


men washed their wool, to make 


When the wool was dry, the men cut 


it off with big shears. 


The sheep looked very funny but they 
liked it. 


They were nice and cool without the 


wool. 
The wool was made into soft rolls. 


The mother spun the rolls into yarn. 


. She spun it on a spinning wheel. 





** Sometimes he lay so still the squirrels thought he was a jog 


¢ 


The flax came from the flax plant. 

The flax grew on the farm. 

The flax plant has small blue blossoms. 
It grows two or three feet high. 


Flax looks a good deal like straw. 








Kindergarten Spirit in Primary 
Work. II. 
The Thanksgiving Thought. 


By S. LILIAN BLAISDELL, Minneapolis. 


HE general motive of the school, allow me to repeat, is 
if to “ demonstrate the unity of things’’ in order to occa- 
sion application of the knowledge in the development 

of being. 

Specific motive for this month; To develop a keenly 
grateful appreciation of the good things constantly coming 
to us by reason of the mutual interdependence of things. 

The material used to occasion this development shall be 
the several objects and events of particular interest this sea- 
son; not alone, pumpkins, turkeys, and the Thanhsgiving 
holiday, but the peculiar atmospheric changes and their in- 
fluence for the common good, the consequent actions of the 
plant and animal world, the industries likewise occasioned 
by the change in weather ; also, some of the thoughts which 
these things have inspired man to embody in literature and 
song. What, such variety? meterology, botany, zoology, 
sociology, history, literature ! 

To be sure, life, in all its forms, is an organic unity, each 
part of which is only truly understood or comprehended 
when in relation to the other parts; moreover, it does not 
divulge its respective divisions piecemeal and in lineal suc- 
cession, but at al] times as a whole. The child’s sum of 
daily inquiries is ever many sided, so would we cultivate 
well-balanced understanding of things and foster symmetri- 
cal growth, we must avoid specialization in the primary 
schook, Not subjects, but the child, is our subject of 
developement. 

During September and October the children have been 
preparing for this month’s thought, from the first day of 
school when eyes, ears, fingers and tongues were discovered 
as friends working for the child’s welfare. Having discovered 
that the mark of friendship in eyes, fingers, etc., was help- 
fulness, the thought has been applied, in the same language, 
in. the- fruit and animal lessons of prominent interest this 
season. Plums, apples, wheat, etc., are friends of the child ; 
nuts are special friends of the squirrel ; clover-tops, friends 
of the cow, thereby indirectly, friends of ours, etc. 

Tracing the: history of each little friend we find its help- 
fulness, indeed, its very existence dependent upon many 
another friend. That one California peach may serve its 
function of helpfulness in Minneapolis, there must also be 
helpfulness on the part of fruit grower, packer, shipper, mar- 
ket hands and grocer; less directly, the boxmaker, the 
freight engineer, etc.,—an endless list; beside the first 
helpers, Mother Earth, Sun, Wind, Rain, and God guiding 
in and through all. 

Even the parts of the peach itself are friends, necessary to 
its best helpfulness. The facts, roundness, redness, etc., we 
have viewed not as’ independent accidental peculiarities of 
the fruit, but in the light of their helpfulness to the impor- 
tant little baby enclosed, What: ifthe soft fruit falling to the 
ground were cubical? ‘Before Peach-baby is well grown,” 
says Friend Skin, “ I will keep green to hide from the birds 
(Why ?), but when she is ready to go away and continue 
life by herself, I will change my coat to ared and yellow one 
that all may notice us.” “And I,” says Friend Pulp “will 
become fragrant, sweet, and soft, that boys and birds may 
take me to eat, and so let Peach-baby out, etc.” 

Among the frequenters ef the garden has been found the 
toad. Is he afriend? How does his coat help him in his 
mission? Acorns have led to the study of squirrel life. 
What good work do squirrels perform? What has become 
of them lately? Any other friends likewise disappearing? 
Why? Where does each go? (Study of house.) Why do 
birds go south? What may be the meaning of all this mov- 
ing? Have not Mother Earth and her plant children been 
working hard all spring and summer to produce the fruits 
we now enjoy? Is it not proper that they should have a 
rest or change of labor? 

Mother Earth needs to prepare for all the new children 
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who begin work next. “Iwill help you,’ calls a fresh 
merry voice. "Tis Jack Frost. Whence has he come? 
Friend Weather-vane cannot tell. Note his means for put- 
ing plants to sleep. What appearance does the earth present 
in contrast to summer? No wonder the animals move. 
How are those who remain here prepared? Why does not 
man migrate? This leads to the study of the legion of friends 
who help in the preparations for winter. Interwoven with 
these inquiry and observation lessons is many an added 
thought from other observers in other places and times: 
The Three Golden Apples, The Myth of Ceres, Whittier’s 
Corn Song, and The Pumpkin, Bryant’s Planting of the Apple 
Tree, etc., each taking its place beside the thread which it 
may best strengthen. 

Everything we consider, we find has a function, ic. is a 
friend to something, indeed to many things. How many 
friends we have! Which ones could we do without? Any? 
With thus a clearly defined knowledge of our dependence 
and the patience, perseverence and perfect unselfishness 
shown by each in serving his part, ’tis but a step to feeling 
appreciative, to saying “ Thank you,” indeed, to responding 
with a return favor. Let us provide exercise for this ten- 
dency at once and crystallize it, lest it weaken. 

The expression lessons which follow impression lessons as 
faithfully as night follows day, serve excellent means for 
this purpose. In the games and physical exercises, repre- 
senting the growth of plant and animal life, the ingathering 
of the harvest, its preparation and preservation for use, in- 
cluding the several trades of farmer, miller, cooper, etc., 
the children are actually living out their impressions of help- 
fulness, with all the virtues involved, patience, perseverence, 
faithfulness, and unselfish love. Can these feelings exercised 
daily, help but assert themselves in the other duties of the 
day, be it copying a reading lesson, solving a problem, or 
shaping a mass of clay? 

We sometimes remark, after the games, “ Rut we are vo 
the river (for instance), nor yet the miller, how can we as 
boys and girls, show our thankfulness to Friend Millwheel ? 
Then we recall the story of a peach who grieved because it 
could not directly repay the sunshine for its kindness, until 
the latter said, “Pass it on.” When children suggest what 
they will do to pass helpfulness on, ask how they will do it. 

The manual work may also serve to strengthen the ten- 
dency to prove thanks by works. ‘The embroidered, folded, 
or cut and pasted illustrations of the thoughts impressed, are 
not for personal accumulation, but made besides for its ex- 
ternalizing value, with the intent of pleasing some one, send- 
ing it as a gift to parent or an absent child, or using it for 
decorative purposes in the schoolroom. 

What excellent material for number work may be found 
in the structure of plant and animal, in the increase of har- 
vest, in packing, transporting, storing or manufacture, and 
the buying and selling of the commodities considered. Not 
only will the number, thus fraught with a practical signifi- 
cance, be thereby more interesting but also more efficient 
toward realizing its real end. Of unity in reading and seat- 
work we shall speak next time. 

How the first Thanksgiving Day was kept and the con- 
ditions and events which led to its observance, will be told 
during the last week, and represented on the sand table. 

Make the ocean of blue tissue ; the Indian wigpams of old 
kid gloves using twigs for poles ; the log cabins may be built 
of long clay cylinders or of twigs; the Mayflower be the re- 
sult of a folding exercise ; and the characters, Indians and 
Pilgrims, be cut from cardboard. Designate particularly 
Samoset, Miles Standish and the wee ones of the voyage. 

Compare the first Thanksgiving with those of today. Also, 
those in the different homes of today. What might we do 
to make such and such a one’s Thanksgiving happier? Let 
children suggest, then be sure to follow one or more 
suggestions. 


November's step was heard 
Along the ieaf-strewn ways, and, blown by winds, 
And drenched by autumn rains, October fled 
Before her down the path where summer went; 
So waned the year to latest autumn tide. 


— Oscar Fay ADAMs. 
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‘Writing. 
x. 
By Anna E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


HAT can I use for movement exercises ? 
This is the question asked at Institutes, by letter, 
and from teachers everywhere. For this reason 
this lesson will be given entirely to suggestions for move- 
ment exercises to be used in the first four years of school. 


First Year. 


First and always teach position and penholding. Begin 
by having the children learn the different parts of the hand. 
“You may hold up your right hand, children. Show me the 
first finger, the second finger. Can you find the root of the 
nail of the second finger? I want you to find this because 
the penholder crosses the second finger at that place. 
Hold up the right hand again ; let me see your first finger ; 
show me your thumb. Let me see how many of you can 
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Fig. 1. 


make a square corner with your thumb, by bending it. 
Now bend your first finger; who can tell me the name of 
the first bend? Place the thumb on the pencil just oppo- 
site this joint; the thumb must always stay right there when 
you are writing. 

What shall we do with our other two fingers? We must 
bend those under to slide on: we must bend them so we 
can slide on the nails. I wonder how many of these 
children know which part of the arm should rest on the 
desk? After you have rested your arm lightly on the desk, 
see if you can move them on something you feel! in the 
arm. We carry a little writing machine around in our arms, 
but we hnve to learn how to use it before it will write for 
us. 

How many of these children can tell me or show me 
where their wrists are? When you put your arm down 
close on the desk you do what the motor man does on the 
electric car when he wants to stop it; he shuts off the power 
and that is what you do when you keep your wrists’ on the 
desk. You shut off this power. When we are writing we 
want all the power we can get so we must keep our wrists 
slightly raised from the desk, so we can use the power that 
lies back in our arms. 

Now you may imagine your five fingers are children and 
that you want them to mind you like good children. The 
thumb is the most unruly one, or, perhaps, it is because it 
takes him longer to know what you want him to do. He 
will do all right if you watch him and help him until he 
learns just what you want him to do. He forgets just as 
children do, that you want him to keep bent all the time 
because his part of the work is more important than all of 
the others for he has to keep the pencil just in front of 
the knuckle. If this boy doesn’t mind he spoils all the 
other children’s work. They can’t do their work unless he 
does his. 
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The little finger and the one next to it, (the third and 
fourth fingers), are runners for the hand to slide on. You 
mustn’t find fault with the runners if you turn your sled 
over on the side, you must keep the hatid up so it can slide.” 

Great pains should be taken im all these gtades in teaching 
the pemholding. It is of the utmost importance that the 
children know how to keep their fingers on their pens and 
pencils and to do it every time. 











Fig. 2. 


Give for movement exercises, horizontal lines across the 
paper, horizontal lines back and forth. (See Figs. 1 and 2. 
February Primary EDUCATION.) , 

For practice paper in all grades use foolscap— cut in 
quarters. This gives 4 sheet about the size of the ordinary 
tracing book. ‘The lines should be made as near together 
as possible without running into each other. After making 
them one way of the paper turn the paper and make tiem 
the other way; this not only saves paper but teaches the 
children to be neat about their work. 


Movement Exercises. 
Second Year. 


The children in this grade should have leartied to’ hold 
their pens, of course, last year, but their hands were so 
small and their muscles so weak, and they had so much 
writing to do, almost before they knew how to write, that 
you mustn’t blame’ them, or their teachers, too muth if they 
didn’t learn it all last year. Then the long vacation— they 
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forgot so much—and yet you will find they do far better 
than they’ used to when no attention was paid to penholding 
and movement in the first’ year. 

For movement exercises give at first the same as those in 
the first year. Always give easy movement exercises first. 
Then begin to make slides half across the paper. ‘This is 
the place where the children must follow directions. Up to 
this point we drill to get motion or movement; now we 
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must begin to drill for controled motion or movement. It 
requires as much muscular control to stop at a certain point 
as to go ahead. 

Piace a dot in the middle of the top line on the paper, 
and slide only half across the paper to make horizontal 
lines back and forth; then turn the paper and make the 
slides back and forth across the lines. After the children 
have Jearned to move their hands so as to make fine lines — 
both ways—they may move them in squares. 

Directions for forming squares without drawing them. 

Place a dot in the middle of the top line and in the 
middle of the eleventh line below; make horizontal lines 
back and forth to the dot or middle of the page to form the 
square. Make the lines near together, it will take fifty or 
sixty to reach down to the eleventh line. You can count 
them or you can say, right, eft. These lines must never be 
drawn but must come from the movement. After making 
the lines one way, turn paper and write across them. After 
they can make them well this way they may put in the 
diagonal lines. (Fig. 1.). 


Third and Fourth Year. 

The horizontal lines in squares, as just given. The small 
o’s in squares, (Fig. 2), and later with diagonal lines of o’s. 
Continue the exercises of last month and the new ones 
given this month. Teaching ovals in all these grades is 
good practice for the children. It strengthens the arm so 
that they are better able to hold the hand in position. 

If you give a child a penny to keep on his wrist and give 
it to him if he can write and keep it on his wrist, that is a 
help for one day only ; but, really, the wrist should not be 
perfectly flat. Strengthen the muscles of the hand and arm 
by giving plenty of movement exercises and the hand will 
stay up of itself after awhile. In fact when the child uses 
the muscles of the arm, the hand must be in a correct 
position, else he cannot use these muscles at all. 


The Pumpkin. 


Ali! on Thanksgiving day, when from East and from West, 
From North and from South come the pilgrim and guest, 
When the gray haired New-Englander sees round his board 
The old broken links of affection restored ; 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye? 

What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin pie? 


O, fruit loved of boyhood! the old days recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were falling! 
When wild, ugly faces we carved on its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle within! 

When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts all in tune, 
Our chair a broad pumpkin, — our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who travelled like steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team! 


— Whittier. 


The Autumn Party. 
By CARRIE A. FOWLE, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


The wind blew in gentle breezes on a bright November 
day, but the chestnuts in Farmer Brown’s yard, laughed in 
glee, as they dropped from the tree. 

“Now,” thought one of them, slipping out of his sharp 
cover, “I can bid the friends to our party.” 

‘ Before night, the invitations were all given in due form. 
The longed-for day arrived at last. All the fruits, dressed 
in their best, met to take the walk together. 

A drag, made of branches from a beautiful elm, was to 
carry some of the older people, large squashes, fat pump- 
kins, who were not able to walk so far. But there was one 
sleek pumpkin who tried to steal a ride. This was dis- 
covered in time by a squash, who wished to race. 

“‘Oh dear,” sighed this lazy pumpkin, “I would rather be 
cut by the boys for a Jack-o-lantern than run that distance,” 
but not long after she was rolling along. Several spry 
carrots in orange coats, went with them, to see that no harm 
should befall the racers, but the silver-green onions came 
more slowly, amused by the cranberries, who caused much 
fun by their antics. What a grand dinner they had, and 
how they enjoyed the dancing ! 
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A First T — ia. 
By Mara L. Pratt. 


UCH an autumn as there was in 1622! And such a 
S harvest ! 

“God be praised,” said Gov. Bradford, looking out 
across the rich, yellow fields with their wealth of harvest. 
“Let us appoint a day for solemn service of thanks to the 
God who hath poured out upon us, his chosen people, such 
rich blessings !”’ 

“A Thanksgiving Day! A Thanksgiving Day!” cried 
the colonists, falling in at once with their governor’s wish. 

“It seemeth right,” said Gov. Bradford thoughtfully. 
“God has granted us peace and plenty ; He has blessed us 
with a dwelling place of peace; He has held back the 
savage red-man from bringing harm to us. ‘Therefore let 
us appoint a day of Thanksgiving ; and to our feast let us 
bid the Sachem come with his braves that they may know 
that we, too, worship their Great Spirit—the God that 
makes the harvest grow. So shoulder your muskets, good 
hunters ; and fishermen, get ready your lines; and you, too, 
sweet maidens and gentle housewives, do your part in the 
great feast-making. We, men will bring to you the fish and 
the fowl, and the wealth of the rich, broad fields. Your 
part shall be to prepare it! Load down the tables! And 
let us feast and make merry, as becomes a people so favored 
as we!” 

Such rejoicing as there was in the little colony. In old 
England there had been so many feast-days! To be sure 
these Puritan Pilgrims had not approved of them,— indeed 
they had frowned severely upon them. 

How the children rejoiced on this day! Pies and cakes 
—all they wanted! Puddings,O yes! And pop-corn,— 
not in wire poppers to be sure ; but hidden in the hot ashes 
and watched and watched until the little pop! pop! was 
heard and the explosive little kernels bounced up into the 
air, out perhaps across the rooth. Then, the laughing and 
the scrambling to find those kernels. 

And the getting ready for the Thanksgiving—there was 
fun in that for the children. Patient little Desire Minturn 
and Remember Allerton, yes, and the boy Love Brewster, 
they had their part in it all, for there were the pumpkins to 
be sliced for future pies and the plums to be dried for 
future preserves ! 

At length the feast-day was at hand. Early in the morn- 
ing.the families were awake and at work. First, there was 
the breakfast to be prepared ; for Thanksgiving began at 
breakfast time. Then there was the sermon that the good 
Elder Brewster had prepared for the day. I wonder what 
it was like! 1 am afraid it was very longand very dry ; and that 
the children away down in their sober little hearts were rest- 
less to get away to their homes for the good things they 
knew they were to have. 

A feast-day meant so much to the Colonial children! 
For on such a day they were likely to be allowed so much 
more freedom than was their usual lot; since in those days 
children were kept so very strict and straight. But we must 
not forget the guests these people had invited. “Inviting 
company” you see, was, from the very first a New England 
custom for Thanksgiving day. 


~ *Copyrighted by EpucaTionat PusiisHinc Company. 
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The great Sachem Massasoit, regardless of etiquette, came 
early in the morning, bringing with him a hundred éraves. 

To come into the colony to a feast was an opportunity 
not to be lost, so the red-men thought. Therefore they came in 
time for breakfast, intending certainly to stay till “after tea” 
or longer, no doubt, if the feast held out. They were strange 
guests ; but the colonists were hospitable, the Indians had 
been true to their pledge of friendship, and there was the 
best of feeling between them. All day long they visited one 
cabin then another, playing with the children, and watching 
with great curiosity the process of cookihg in the different 
homes. It was like no cooking they had ever seen; but 
when the time for eating came, they showed their approval of 
it by the way they cleared table after table of the food set 
before them. 

“Ugh!” grunted Massasoit in true Indian fashion as he 
went away ; “The Great Spirit loves the white children best !” 
which was, perhaps, his way of congratulating the colonists 
on their success and prosperity ; or, perhaps—who can tell 
—jit may have been the great Sachem’s first recognition of 
what christianized, civilized life might mean, and what it 
might mean to honest, earnest men and women like these 
early Puritans. 





The Study of Cryptogams. 


In Primary Grades. 
By FANNIE A. CoMsTOCK, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Conn. 


(After seeing a fine collection of cryptogams from the Bridgewater Normal School 
1 begged of Prof. Boyden, the principal, for something concerning this study that 
might give to the readers of Primary EpucaTion, since the nature of the specimens 
would not permit a pictured reproduction. Miss Comstock kindly came to the rescue 
and gave the following valuable information.— Ep.) 


AVING been asked to give some suggestions on the 

H study of Cryptogams in primary grades, I must, in 

the outset, confess my inability to say in these few 

lines anything very definite or helpful on a subject so broad. 

The most that I can hope for is to bring the subject to the 

notice of some who may be interested to follow the paths 
here slightly indicated. 

The work naturally follows two principal directions: 
objective study of important types for structure and life, and 
such collecting and naming of specimens as may be possible. 
‘ The study of individual types leads to general marks and 
names, which can be dealt with more and more fully as the 
child grows older. 

The group Fungi is a convenient starting-point, and com- 
mon black Mould, (Mucor) may be the example. Place a 
piece of moist bread under a cup, and in a short time it will 
be covered with a mass of delicate white fibers, on which 
tiny black dots soon appear. Having assured the children 
that these are plants, let them face for a while the mystery 
of their growth; until by remembering wind-borne seeds 
they understand how the little spores, so small that they 
cannot be seen by the naked eye, can be floating every- 
where in the air, ready to grow wherever they find food to 
their liking. Let them understand that the black dots on 
the ends of the fibers are little bags full of spores, and that 
they have the beginning of the story of the Fungi, in the 
fact that such plants have no flowers, no seeds, but little 
dust-like things called spores, that take the place of seeds. 
If the child conducts his own experiment in Mould culture, 
and if pocket lenses can be used, the interest is heightened. 
In all such study, encourage the drawing of the object, not 
for the purpose of obtaining beautiful work, but as an aid to 
observation. 

One other type may be studied on a basis for generaliza- 
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tions concerning Fungi (Polyporei) that grow so abund- 
antly on decaying wood, providing of course, a specimen 
for each child. ~As before, confront the class with the ques- 
tion of growth. Lead them to the same conclusion of float- 
ing spoores, one lodging upon the dead wood, sending down 
fibers for a hold-fast, and forming above the shell-like thing 
we see, rounded and cushion-like on one side, on the other, 
full of little holes, inside of which the spores are formed. 


Now compare the Mould and the Pore-Fungus with a 
bean or any green plant which has grown in the school-room 
from seed, and ask for differences. Spores on the one 
hand, seeds on the other ; and the striking coritrast in color, 
The Fungi white or pale, the bean bright green. From 
digestion in animals the need of assimilation in plants may 
be made clear. The word chlorophyll may be left for older 
ears, but children can understand that assimilation in plants 
is performed by the green parts, and that the process is 
necessary because the plant’s food, — water, air—is so 
unlike itself. Next lead them to another Why? Let them 
see why the Fungi do not need any green parts, and so get 
the second mark of the group Fungi: absence of green 
tissue because the food is already assimilated. The idea 
may be emphasized by showing the Broom-rape and Indian 
Pipe, explaining that they are like Fungi in their color and 
food, but different in having seeds. 


Having gone so far the children will ‘be full of interest in 
the queer growing things that have been hitherto a sealed 
book. Try them with new forms, and let them settle the 
question whether they are Fungi by the two tests, spores 
and color. Children can easily distinguish between /ore- 
Fungi,— forms with more or less rounded holes for the 
spores — Gidl- Fungi — toad-stools and other forms with gill- 
like plates—and Bail Fungi,— Puff-balls and their allies, 
including the beautiful Earth-Star. 

At first glance they will take lichens for Fungi, naturally 
enough, though lichens are not exactly Fungi. The truth is 
not too difficult for the children. Show them the thin gray 
or green coating on stone-walls, fences, trunks of trees, 
which is made up of thousands of tiny plants called Algae. 
Tell them of spores falling among such colonies, growing 
into tiny threads much like those in the mould, till a double 
community is established ; white fibre creeping among the 
little Algae’ seeking food from them, the whole family be- 
coming a Lichen. 

Because Lichens are among the most familiar things in 
nature, and in many cases easily recognized by superficial 
marks, it is desirable and easy for the child to know the 
common forms by sight, just as he knows a sun-flower or a 
rose. The enthusiasm for collecting may be aroused in 
country children, or city children who visit the country 
regularly. I have seen it awakened instantly in children of 
eight or nine. Specimens may be kept in small boxes, or 
as commonly among botanists, in envelopes. Any Lichen, 
however stiff, becomes pliable on being moistened, so as to 
be easily pressed flat. 

The difference between mosses and lichens is easily seen. 
Mosses have stems and green leaves ; while lichens are never 
a real green, and never have true stems and leaves. The 
distinguishing and naming of mosses is too difficult for 
children although they can understand the general plan. 
The general object of collecting crytogams is the same as in 
pressing and mounting flowers; to increase interested 
observation, and to fix the names. 

While this work is perhaps not appropriate for the young- 
est pupil, it can certainly be adapted to high primary grades, 
and the fact that the material is accessible at all seasons 
gives it especial importance. If the field is new, it is 
desirable to have authentic collections at command. Such 
collections can be obtained at about six cents per specimen. 
The following books will be helpful : — “ Herrick’s Chapters 
on Plant Life’, American Book Company; “Campbell’s 
Structural and Systematic Botany’’, Ginn & Company ; 
“‘Sargent’s Guide to Cryptogams” and “ Bessey’s Essentials 
of Botany.” For named collections, mounting apparatus, 
reference books, and all supplies needed in pursuing this 
branch of Botany, I take pleasure in referring to Mr. A. B. 
Seymour, University Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
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In the Falling of the Year. 


By SaraH E. Scares, Lowell, Mass. 


HE thought for this time, is preparation for winter. 
This is shown in many ways ; the summer verdure is 
gone, the sere and brown appearance of the vegetation, 
the signs of seed-time and harvest over the land, and the 
filling of the springs with water, without which the Indians 
used to say, winter could not begin. 


Field Lesson. 


On some pleasant day take the children out into the fields 
and woods, and see what can be noted. Bring back to the 
schoolroom, for study, such features as need detailed 
investigation. ’ 

Trees. Shrubs and vines. 

Points to notice. 

1. Bark smooth or rough, thick or thin, whole or broken. 

2. Branches, how arranged, opposite or alternate. 

3. Twigs, old and new growth compared. 

4. Buds, how protected for winter. Select large scaly 
buds, as of balm-of-gilead, horse-chestnut or plane trees. 
Collect and examine. See the varnish on the outside, and 
the woolly substance enveloping the leaves like a blanket. 

5. Wood, hardening. 

6. Sap, disappearing from the tops and found in the 
lower part‘or roots. 

Low Planis. Three kinds. 

1. Annual, dies each year, reproduced from seed. 

2. Biennial, dies down first year to ground, comes up 
next, blossoms and dies after ripening seed. 

3. Perennial, comes up year after year from roots. Find 
examples of each. 


Flowers. Ave any still in bloom? 
enabled them to survive ? 


Fruits. (See outline for study.) 


Two kinds, fleshy and dry. There are many sub-divisions 
of these, but for young children it is best not to make 
many. Under the first head, put apples, peaches, pears, 
grapes, oranges, etc., although strictly speaking, the orange 
isa berry, and the peach a stone fruit, and the apple a 
pome. Under dry, place all winged seeds, nuts, pods, stick- 
lights, as burdock, beggar-ticks, agrimony, etc. Dry fruits 
will be fonnd in great variety in the gardens, fields and 
woods. 


What conditions 


Animals. Fur-bearing; squirrels, foxes, raccoons, field 
mice, woodchucks, beaver, etc. Show adaptability to season, 
and food. 


Birds. Autumnal ‘migration noticed. Cause, lack of food 
supply and a mysterious instinct not yet explained. Late 
some robins, bluebirds, red-winged blackbirds, crows, blue- 
birds, jays and others. The severity of the weather will 
determine length of stay. Wild geese, and other sea fowl 
may perhaps be noticed. 


Resident Birds. What do you find? These vary accord- 
ing to locality. We find them all the year. Domestic fowl, 
turkeys, chickens, geese, etc., are associated with Thanks- 
giving time. 

Weather. Characteristics of the season. Aspects of the 
sky and air. Cloudy, gray days, or sunny? Compare with 
summer days. Nights longer, cool frosty air, producing 
brilliancy of the planets and stars. Time of the fall meteors, 
November. Length of moonlight. 


People. ‘Their preparation for winter. Clothing, shelter 
and food. Origin of Thanksgiving. Compare early times 
with ours. Moral lesson deduced. Interest the children 
to help others. 


Side Lights. The Death of the Flowers. Bryant. 


A Thanksgiving Story. Seasonable poems, as Thanks- 
giving Day, Z. M. Child. Down to Sleep, H. H. Jackson. 
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Outline for Fruit Study. 
The Apple and the Orange. 
Comparisons. Short talks as to how they grow. 
Apple Orange 
Kind 
Fleshy Fleshy 
Shape 
Spherical flattened Spherical 
Color 
Varying red, yellow Orange 
Size 
Similar, large and smail Similar, large and small 
Outside 
Thin skin Leathery skin or rind 
Inside 
Solid pulp enclosing a thin Juicy pulp, made up of 
parted membrance in little sacs im sections, 
which are the seeds. the normal number 
ten, varying from 
eight to twelve. 
Seeds 


Brown, oval, number varying 


White, loose in thé section, 
in the case or core. 


varying in number, some- 
what oval. 
Arrange other outlines as plum and pear, ‘the chestnut and acorn. 


A New England Thanksgiving. 


HERE is nothing like #. It is as impossible to 
T transplant the original character of it as to attempt to 
cultivate a tropical exotic in our northern climate. No 
section in all the broad country of America can engraft a 
New England Thanksgiving wpon its local customs and get 
the flavor of the native fruit. 

No, nor any other country outside America, either. Three 
New England teachers once found themselves, one November 
day, next-door neighbors to Crystal Palace, England. We 
determined to create a New England Thanksgiving on 
mother-soil by beginning first with the dinner. 

Going to the famous restaurant in that glass-covered 
palace-world, we enlisted their sympathies through the magic - 
“shilling” in behalf of our homesickness for the ational 
holiday, and ‘they attempted to follow directions as to the 
menu. The united talent of ‘the ‘trio ‘succeeded in giving 


the restaurant ‘cook an idea of what was warted,— or at 
Jeast we thought so. 


‘But never was there a more depressing 
failure. The bunch in the throat that had grown all ‘day, 
despite our heroic attempt to “do Thanksgiving thmgs”’ in 
our Own Yooms grew to unbearable proportions as we left 
that ghostly dinner and walked sorrowfully out imto ‘the 
garden-fields of Sydenham. Then and ‘there ‘it was ‘settled 
that we were 
Too far from Plymouth Rock 

ever to have attempted it. 

Even the children of ‘to-day are losing much of ‘the dld- 
time: aroma of Thanksgiving day. Like ‘the Puritan “ Fast- 
day ” it has lost much of its original meaning. ‘This ‘is to 
be deplored. There'was a subtle, indescribable heart warming 
about the old-time reunions, that was ‘felt weeks ‘before ‘the 
the supreme day itself, and lasted for weeks afterwards, as 
the glory of a sunset lingers in the sky and ‘twilight atmos- 
phere. Let us tell of the old days ‘to the children as best 
we can that the memory of the early New England customs 
shall not quite die out. 

Thanksgiving day was 

A Sort of Social Almanac 


in rural New England {fifty years ago. “‘Two ‘years ago 
last Thanksgiving.’’ “ Ht-will be three years next Thanks- 
giving,” were often heard in ‘reckoning the date of family 
events. The day ‘itself was only one, ‘short, little day in 
November as it is now, but the real atmosphere of the day 
began long before that. ‘Whom:shall we invite to Thanks- 
giving?’’ was a solemn question ‘for discussion in every 
household. There were sometimes heart-burnings among 
relations from year to year, because .of ‘expected invitations 
that never came, and it was a delicate thing to keep this 
matter above criticism. 
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“To go to grandpa’s”’ was the climax of delight to the 
children ; but there was often a return of courtesies and 
grandpa ‘and grandma came to us, bringing a yearly bene- 
diction with their presence. : 


For weeks before the air had been full of mysteries. An 
important conclave had been held by the “heads” of the 
family in the barnyard and the turkey and chickens for 
the Thanksgiving dinner had been selected with a view to 
their enlarged “bill of fare” till that time. A certain 
amount of farm work and house work must be done “ before 
Thanksgiving” or the neighborhood reputation of the 
household was gone forever, and that terrible sentence 
“ shiftless ” stared them in the face.. Why, twenty, thirty, or 
forty mince pies should be made at one time “before 
Thanksgiving,” when only two or three would be needed on 
that occasion, or why there must be just so many newly- 
linked sausages put away, or just so much spinning to be 
done, or why every corner of the house must be made 
immaculate for that particular day, no one could tell,—but 
these things were expected and the ambitious housewives 
were “not going to be behind.” The coming 


Christmas Meant Nothing to Them. 


but a Thanksgiving was an orthodox festival and must be 
properly honered. 

The children were made to help when they could, but 
they found time to fly away to the woods nut-gathering and 
to do their part of “ getting ready” in spreading out the 
hickory nuts, chestnuts, and butternuts, to dry on the attic 
floor, and in caring equally well for the delicate little ears of 
popcorn. ‘The cranberry picking in the meadow usually 
fell to their lot, too, for without those no Thanksgiving 
dinner would be complete. How eagerly the little folks 
watched for the first snow before that time. It gave so 
much more importance to the occasion to fly about and 
stamp the feet in mufflers and red mittens. 


The Governor’s Proclamation 


was read in church with becoming dignity on the Sunday 
before Thanksgiving. How big and important that official 
document looked to the children! What a general rustle 
all over the church when the minister unrolled it, and made 
the delights of the coming occasion a real duty to God and 
the State! How the children listened for the well-known 
ending: “ God bless the Commonwealth of Massachusetts” 
—that is, the Massachusetts children did and wondered if 
the name of any other state would sound as grand as that 
did, in that closing sentence. They used to try and put in 
the names of the other states they knew to see if it did, but 
it always spoiled the rhythm of it. 

The supreme morning came at last, and everbody was 


- astir early, to be ready for “ the company.” The 


Unused, Sacred Parlor 


was opened, and what a picture of homely comfort they 
made it, with the crackling, snapping “ backlog’’ fire in the 
open fireplace, throwing its dancing light on the polished 
brass andirous, shovel and tongs, that matched the brass 
candlesticks and “snuffer-tray ’’ on the mantel overhead ! 
The big “sleepy hollow” rocking chairs, cosy in their 
bright chintz coverings and home-knitted tidies, were drawn 
up to the braided rug before the fire-place, and the little 


painted “cricket’”” made already for grandpa’s footstool. - 


Pictures of a few great men and typical scenes hung about 
the room in solid wood frames, unless “the girls” in the 
family had been artistic enough to decorate some with pine 
cones, that glistened unnaturally in their shining coat of 
varnish. The daguerreotypes were over on the centre table 
supported on all the points of the compass by a few orderly 
placed books. But 


The Large Family Bible. 


was on the high bureau with the brass knobs. 

A flutter and running to the windows ; “The company” 
had come! No matter if the same people had been there a 
dozen times before that year, there was a peculiar stateliness 
in their reception that day, for were they not imvited Thanks- 
giving guests? ‘The children were running over with excite- 
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ment knowing they are for this day, ” kings and queens of 
this realm of good cheer. 


Going to Church. 


Everybody that could be spared from the important din- 
ner-getting must go to church. It was not respectable to 
stay at home, and, besides, this was the one day in the year 
when the minister could preach politics under the guise of a 
“National sermon.” The ability of the minister was often 
gauged by his annual Thanksgiving sermon, when he could 
lay “ sound theological doctrine” aside and touch off politi- 
cal measures just like other men. The mental short comings 
of the minister for the whole year could be more easily toler- 
ated ifthere was “a smart sermon” on Thanksgiving day, 
and what a fruitful theme it gave to the scattered farmers to 
talk about all the year. 


The Dinner. 


was ready at last. The big, square, table was loaded with 
everything that custom had decreed should be there. No 
such convention as thin soup delayed the coming joys. The 
centre piece was the big turkey whose growth had been 
watched by the family since it first pecked its birth-shell and 
stepped out into the barnyard-world to instinctively assert 
its right and prestige. It was still the centre of interest, but 
ah! what surroundings ! 

The big chicken-pie with crust of cream and heart of rich- 
ness ; vegetables of every kind and color from the home- 
farm ; pickles, sauces, preserves, pies and puddings that 
were the result of the evolution of a half century of skillful 
cooking. A generous pitcher of home-made cider (///) 
stood unchallenged in the corner, and the three generations 
who saw in it only the reincarnation of the red apples in the 
farm-orchard never dreamed they were fit subjeets for a tem- 
perance lecture. 

Not only was it an hour of feasting, but there was a spirit 
of the occasion that brought out 


The Best in Everybody. 


Not only were the dishes discussed by the mothers, flatter- 
ingly praised by the guests and wonderful recipes asked for, 
but the kindly souls looked out from eyes that twinkled at a 
good joke and the mirthful reminiscences of earlier days. 
The children found all too soon, the meaning of that word 
“ capacity ’’ and idly played with each other and the “ wish- 
bones’’ while the animated after table-talk, closed another 
Thanksgiving dinner that passed on into history. 

Let us look into the parlor again as the early afternoon 
twilight comes on. The young folks—boys and girls — 
have stolen away, 


As Young Folks Will 


and the children, too, have crept away by themselves into 
the “play-house corner”’ sleepily “telling stories.” The 
older ones, left to themselves, gather about grandma and 
grandpa in the half light of the waning afternoon. The 
“knitting work” has fallen down into grandma’s motheriy 
lap — the “ spare needle ” still remaining in the old fashioned 
“sheath” pinned to the side ; the fire is burning low; the 
embers have fallen apart revealing a huge bed of glowing 
coals. Into this they all sit gazing in a quiet mood, as they 
talk of home interests, the church, the past and the present. 


The Evening Games 


of the young folks come later when the candles are lighted, 
the nuts and apples brought out, and the snowy pop corn 
is bursting from the hot ashes. What sport; what laugh- 
ter! whatfreedom! A Thanksgiving evening without “ blind 
man’s buff,” would not be complete. The rafters ring with 
the gay shouts of the children, large and small and the 
“old folks ” listen to the echoes of their own childhood joys. 

Night falls; a few guests remain till morning, burying 
themselves in the huge feather beds in the big, four-post 
bedsteads under the gay canopy of the overhanging bed cur- 
tains. The children are closely tucked away under the 
eaves and in “ trundle beds,” and the spirits of Peace and 
Contentment keep watch and ward over the sleeping house- 
hold. 
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One Thanksgiving. 
A Story of Misplaced Confidence. 


By CuHRIsTINE E. LENox. 


RS. BRUCE was a woman who liked always to be “fore handed” as she called it. “If people would begin on time,” 
she used to say, “they would never be so hurried and drivén to death.” 
And this is how it happened that little Alice Bruce was stoning the raisins a whole week before Thanksgiving day. 

It was a very warm day—almost like spring—you know such a day will come now and then even in November — 
Annie had taken her pan of raisins out to the barn where she could look out across the field while she was at work. 

Cock-a-doodle-doo-o ! crowed the little half grown rooster as Annie sat down in the doorway. 

“And I know you-ou-ou-ou-ou!” answered Annie laughing. And indeed she did, for had she not saved the little 
fellow from drowning the spring before when he was nothing but a little yellow ball of 
down ; and at another time when he was sick hadn’t she taken him into the kitchen 
and nursed him back to health again ? 

Once in a while when a raisin proved to be too poor for thanksgiving pies and 
puddings, Annie would throw it out for her little pet rooster to eat. 

Now if he had been a selfish rooster, he could have kept very still and so have 
had the raisins all for himself; but he was not selfish, for he called so loudly to his 
barn-yard companions that in less than five minutes the yard was filled with hens and 
ducks and geese and turkeys. 

“What fine things we have to eat 
now-a-days,” gobbled the turkeys, 
already so fat they could hardly speak. 

“Indeed we do,” quacked the 
ducks. “Our good Farmer Bruce is teats 
very fond of us. See, he has fed us 
until we can hardly waddle. He is proud to have us so nice and fat! ” 

“You are no better than we are!” gobbled the turkeys again. “You 
should see him laugh when we strut up before him. He told Farmer Gray 
only last night he was proud of us.”’ 

“S-s-s-silly ! s-s-silly, both of you,” hissed the geese. It is us he admires. 
Only this morning we heard him say to the housemaid, “ Give the geese all 
theycan eat. They are beauties. I shall be proud to take them to market.” 

“That is nothing!” clucked the Cochin China hens, looking down 
admiringly, at their own ruffled legs. ‘We have a secret. We know what that 
big box with the slatted sides is for. It is to carry us to the fair.” “We are to 
be placed on exhibition there. We heard Farmer Bruce tell Farmer Gray about 
the box only last night,” said one hen confidentially to the rooster who had so 
generously called them all to the raisin feast. 

“What a noise you all make,” said Annie rising, now 
all stoned, and shaking her apron. “It makes my_ head 
quack and hiss and cluck and gobble all at once.” For 
ed that they had all been talking together. 

“It makes my head ache too,’ laughed a crafty old fox 
ing all this time under the barn; but I thank you for what 
am glad you are all so fat and so well fed. I will come again 
not in sight. I shall keep my eye on that slatted box, two. 
caught a nice fat hen even while your good Farmer Bruce 
wagon for market.” 

“You are a stupid set of creatures, all of you. Don’t you 
all being fatted for Thanksgiving dinners !”’ . 

“Hiss! hiss! Quack! Rooster and Hen. quack! Gobble! 
gobble! Cluck! cluck! Cock-a-doodle doo- 
000-000 !”” screamed every hen, and duck, and turkey and godse,— the rooster loudest of all ! 
for just then they had caught a glimpse of the fox’s wicked eyes. 

At the call, Farmer Bruce came running towards the barn-yard, for he well knew what 
that noise meant. 

‘Never mind,” said the fox, “I will come again ;” and away he ran to his home in the forest. 

“‘How foolish you all were!” scolded the turkeys 
beginning to strut up and down the yard, as coolly as if 
they had not been the most frightened of all and had 
not screamed the loudest. 

“Come, come! stop your chattering,” called Farmer 
Bruce. “Here’s your dinner!” and away they all ran 
forgetting everything at the sight of the shower of corn 
and meal. 





Ducks. 


that the raisins were 
ache to hear you 
Annie never suspect- 


who had been listen- 
you have told me. I 
when the little girl is 
Many a time I have 
was loading up his 


know that you are 








{Turkey — Gobbler. 
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A week passed by. Thanksgiving day came. ‘There was a banquet in the great house on the hill. Fine people came 
out from the city to spend the holiday. And such a dinner as the rich old squire served to his friends. 

‘What splended ducks and geese and turkeys!” said the cook who had been engaged for the occassion. “ Where did 
you get them !” 


“All from Farmer Bruce,” answered the squire, “and I do think myself they are as fine a lot of birds as I have ever 
seen |” 























(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial mill bere of other teachers will be in place 
here Questions and letters to the editor will here receive fg aa and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number.) 


Thanksgiving. 


Let us try, teachers, to make something of this Thanksgiving 
occasion for the children, besides the idea simply of a good din- 
ner. Many of the little folks in the public schools may not even 
have that, and it will be rather tantalizing for them to hear so 
much about that part of it. There is a higher significance to the 
festival, than simply the feasting of it. No matter if the chil- 
dren are small, tell them the Puritan stories, and all the dramatic 
ne about the Indians being present at the first Thanksgiving 

nner. 

Tell what you know of the customs of the old New England 
Thanksgivings, since that was the home of the annual festival 
that is now kept all over the land. The “‘ New England Thanks- 
giving,” in this number was written to freshen the memories of 
the old customs for the teachers who may not hear or think much 
about them now, scattered as they are, all over the conntry. 
Take any of the facts given in that reminiscence that you think 
would interest the children and ¢e/l it in your own way, and let 
your imagination add all the “ might-have-been’s ” that would 
naturally come into such a day’s observance. Color the facts 
with Fancy’s painting till they glow with life and vividness for 
the little folks. 


Is Your School Like This? 


A friend writes me, concerning a new school she has taken. 

‘* My children don’t understand gentleness. They are perfectly 
amazed at being treated courteously. All the Beautiful, in matter 
and spirit seem to have been left out of their lives. Their man- 
ner of work suggests wheels and pulleys like other machines.” 

[s it possible that another teacher might feel this same influence 
in your school, if you were to drop out to-day? ‘The letter 
killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” 


Speak Right Out. 
Knowing how teachers discuss work among themselves and 


say dozens of things about a lecture or an article that they could 
not be induced to say to the lecturer or author himself, I want to 
suggest that you do speak and say precisely what you think abou’ 
any article in PRIMARY EDUCATION that needs farther explanation 
to be clear to you. Just what you say among yourselves is just 
what the writer ought to know and would be glad to know if it 
would give him or her any better knowledge of your wants. This 
applies not only to the serial work appearing each month — Writ- 
ing, Drawing, etc. — but to anything that appears in the paper. 
Write to me personally, and I will see that the letters reach the 
writers withont further publicity, unless you desire it. 


Suggestion as to Peg Boards. 


One teacher writes : 

‘* Thave often wished to have enough peg boards to supply each 
pupil in my school for number work. During vacation, I found 
a way to provide an unlimited supply with no outlay save time 
and labor. I secured a lotof cigar boxes, removed the labels and 
the nails holding the sides together. With a hammer and nail, I 
punched one hundred holes in each board. Fifty boards with 
white and colored shoe pegs makea valuable addition to my stock 
of appliances for school work.” 

Knowing by experience that nothing in the earth or under the 
earth would take the “‘ sniff” from a cigar box, I was glad to get 
the following suggestion from a gentleman, who says, ‘‘ Why not 
buy thin strips of white wood? It can be bought already planed 
and about one-eighth of an inch thick and does not check easily.” 
Any experience in following out either of these suggestions will 
be gladly received by us all. 


“In the Child’s World.”’ 


This is the title of a large, handsome, illustrated book of 439 
pages just published by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield. It is 
full of stories, legends and verses concerning forty-seven subjects 
taken up in the schoolroom. At the beginning of each subject is 
a list of books for the teachers reading concerning this same 
theme. This gives you a little library list, always ready at your 
hand if you own the book. Make yourself a Christmas present of 
this book, if you do not buy it for any teacher friend; you will 
feel richly equipped for whatever you wish to take up outside of 
regular school work. It is nota text book — does not profess to 
be a fact book,— but is full of just the poetic side of all the sub- 
jects introduced. The holidays and seasons are generously re- 
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membered. Emilie Poulsson author of ‘‘ Finger Nursery Plays,” 
has made this unique compilation, and furnished more than thirty 
of the selections herself. Price $2.00 


A Congress for Second| Year Teachers. 


Hear this suggestion, teachers. 

‘* Dear Editor, I wish you would hold a congress of second 
year teachers with number for the topic of discussion. If you 
would print short statements from a dozen good teachers, as to 
what outside of the inevitable facts from “ten to twenty,” they 
teach, it would be very helpful and suggestive.” 

M. R. A. 

The motion is before you teachers, and what will youdo about 
it? Are we parliamentary enough to ‘‘hold a congress,” and 
couldn’t we do about as well as they are doing in the U. S. Senate 
just now? There has been a “‘ congress” of nearly every sect 
and section this year except primary teachers. Will the ‘- dozen 
good teachers ” consider themselves invited to give these state- 
ments of ‘‘ what they teach” and I will see that they have a big 
audience to read lhem. The suggestion is excellent. ‘‘M. R. 
A.” deserves credit for the idea. 

“ Stories” Again. 

A protest comes from a first year teacher because the stories 
in Primary Education are too long for the babies. Well, this is 
just the information that was wanted, and now let me ask a few 
questions. What would you do with stories of two or three 
lines if you hae them? Is there any meaning, interest, or point 
in a twenty or twenty-five word story? If you want to put 
these on the board for the children to copy, that is using them 
for another purpose than that for which these stories have been 
written. 

The object of these stories, heretofore, has been to furnish 
recreation and variety in schoolroom work, to get the children 
to talking freely and well upon the subjects that interest them 
and are within their comprehension, to give some pretty fancy, 
innocent fun or simple fact, that might quicken their observation 
and enrich their imagination. They have not had a moral 
tacked on the end to throw truth at the child, it is true, but there 
has been an ethical flavor hidden in the simple tale that would 
cultivate the taste of the little ones for enjoyment of simple 
stories, that did not depend on ‘‘ bears” and ‘‘ cutting off heads ” 
for their interest. 

It has been hoped that the object of the story page in this 
paper, would be understood and appreciated by the teachers, and 
abundant evidence has been received that they did meet a want 
in the schoolroom. They have not been designed for machine 
language work. The very life of them would be crushed out if 
they were subjected to the ‘‘ grind” and ‘‘ drill” of technical 
language work. 

I have, in this connection, 


Two Favors to Ask. 


First; Will the teachers who think they want two-or-three- 
lines stories write some for me — ever so many, in fact — and let 
me find out their wants in this way? Secondly; will the 
teachers — all teachers — write some little science ‘stories for 
PRmwARY EpucaTion ? You will not find it easy work, but the 
story is one of the very best ways to teach elementary science 
to little children. Notice ‘‘A Trip to Cloudland” in this 
number. - 





If ‘‘ Canadienne” (Detroit, Mich.,) will get ‘‘ Geography with 
Sand Modeling” by Alex. E. Frye, (Bay State Pub. Co., Hyde 
Park, Mass.,) she will find all there is to be said about the sand 
table and its uses, better than it has ever been told in any other 
book. 


Our Large Picture. 


This picture is rich in suggestion. Its ethical value is appar- 
ent upon the face of it. The little girl who has come to read to 
the old man living alone, presents a picture of childish faith and 
trust in her little, earnest face that will find its way to the hearts 
of children who study it, even if they are not able to put it into 
words. 

In a picture as full of meaning as this, with its lesson of kind- 
ness and benevolence standing out so strongly, it would be best, 
to treat of the sentiment of the scene first, leaving the details of 
the room and the story about it that the children will readily 
write, tilllater. The following suggestive heads as to the details 
of the picture might be written npon the board to help those 
who think slowly. 

The kind little girl, her age, name and home. 

Why did she come ? 

What has she in her hand? 

The old man in the attitude of listening. 

The poverty of the surroundings; the empty table; the dress 
of the old man; the mantle with its queer ornaments; the little 
curtain across the fire place — why? the broom seen through the 
open door; the brick floor, etc. 

It would not be difficult to believe that this was a picture of a 
poor life in some foreign land. But care should be taken that 
the main point of the picture—the benevolence —is not over- 
shadowed by too much attention to little things. 








-had just 2 turkeys apiece. 


Number Problems. 


Grandma Brown had all her grand-children to Thanks- 
giving dinner. She cut her mince pies into 4 pieces each. 
It took 4} pies to go around. How many grand-children 
had she? 


Mamma was baking cookies. In one pan were 3 rows 
with 4 cookies ina row. In another pan were 9 cookies. 
She gave each of 7 children one each. How many had she 
left? 


Harry and all the family went to eat Th iving dinner 
at grandpa’s. Harry saw 12 pumpkin pies in his grandma's 
cupboard. After dinner there were only % of them in the 
cupboard. How many pies were there left? 


Four little Brownies went to look for Thanksgiving 
turkeys. They found some asleep on a long limb. They 
cut off the limb and carried it home, and found that they 
How many turkeys had they? 


Arthur measured the edge of his desk with his foot rule. 
It went once across and 7 inches more. How long was his 
desk? 


At the World’s Fair Mabel saw six camels and 4 more 
donkeys than camels. How many in all? 


A street car conductor collected 5 fares. 
one fare down a crack in the floor. 
he left? 


A man bought 4 yards of rope at 2 cents a foot. 
much did he pay? 


He dropped 
How many cents had 


How 


Fred spent two weeks and three days at the seaside last 
summer, how many days was he there? 


Helen dug twelve holes in the sand, and the tide coming 
in filled one-third of them ; how many left? 


How many claws has a cat on both fore-feet? 


Harry promised to give Maud fifteen pushes in the swing, 
but on the ninth one she fell out ; how many did she lose? 


A boy rode on his wheel to his cousin’s, who lived nine 
miles away ; how many miles had he rode when he reached 
home? 


In the morning | counted fifteen boats in the harbor and 
at night there were only seven ; how many had sailed away? 


Polly picked two branches from a rose bush with nine 
roses on one and six on the other ; how many roses had she? 


Charley had a quarter of a dollar to spend. He bought 
fifteen cent’s worth of candy and the rest he gave for 
peanuts ; how many cents did he spend for peanuts ? 


Paul held a man’s horse and the man gave him a dime. 
With the quarter of a dollar which he had in his pocket, 
how much money had he? 


Fourth of July, Joe fired his cannon ten times at morning, 
at noon, and at night ; how many times did he fire it in all ? 


Frank picked seven quarts of berries and his mother used 
half of them for berry pies ; how many did she use? 


How many quarts of blueberries in twelve pints? 


If there are ten spokes in one wheel of Dan’s velocipede, 
how may spokes in all the wheels? 


How many wings have 3 butterflies? 


‘Take as many blocks as there are school days in a week. 
Take as many more as there are knives in a set. Tell a 
story about them. 


A boy had a nickel and 7 pennies. 


He spent half of his 
money. How many cents had he left? 


Johnny has 1 


square and 2 triangles. 
corners have they? 


How many 
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Correspondence. 


An Appreciative Teacher. 


Editor Primary Education : —1 am not one to deluge an editor 
with personal letters I trust, but ide want to say just a word 
about this new paper -—— Primary EpucarTIon. 

Every number is a surprise to me over and over. How can 
you get together such a paper month after month without one 
column even of useless matter? 

The Entertainment especially, I want to thank you for. Every 
selection is so usable. Usable —that is just the word that ex- 
presses what that department isto me. Selections may be stan- 
dard and still not be usable in a schoolroom. 

I wonder — with every number of your paper I read,—if you 
sometime have n’t been a practical, working teacher yourself. It 
seems to me you must have, to be able to make such perfect 
teacher-like selections, for us still in the work. 


Illinois. E. J. M. 


A Puzzle. 


Will you tell me what to do with my first grade, primary, chil- 
dren to keep them from ‘‘ wiggling?” I have no “ bad” pupils, 
never have any rebellion or disobedience, but my little tots are 
fussy — on “ pins and needles” and will not keep still. They are 
good workers, but I want them to be more composed, self-poss- 
essed and silent. I realize painfully that the fault is in me, and 
I do try. I want more light, as so much that is written applies to 
the older children. 


Pa. H. A, L. 


_ “ Set Gymnastics ” in the Lower Grades. 


I was very glad to see in your paper a protest against the use 
of set gymnastics in the lower- primary grades, I have felt 
for some time that the systems now in use, though excellent 
for the higher grade pupils, should not be applied to the little 
folks. 

I have my children face the different parts of the room, 
to accustom them to the uses of the various terms ‘‘ back,” 
‘*front,” etc. Then they face the flag, which is always 
hanging in the room, and thus foster a _ spirit of patriot- 
ism. To vary the programme, they like to clap their hands, get 
up and sit down on signal, and last but not least, in their consid- 
eration, they enjoy the so called Shaker Dancers, and occasion- 
ally marching. I hope the teachers will give their experlences, 
in this matter of physical exercise for the smallest children. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. C. A. F. 
“ Grube” and “Set Gymastics.” 


In reading the September number of Primary Epvucation, I 
found two items of special interest to me as a teacher of young 
children, 

The first contained the reasons given in Philadelphia for drop- 
ping the Grube system. My experience has taught me that little 
children take kindly to addition and subtraction, while many of 
ws find multiplication and division quite beyond their compre- 

ension. 

The second matter of interest was the remark of the editor in 
regard to a set form of gymnastics for the two lower primary 
grades. While the Swedish gymnastics may be of great benefit 
to older children, they certainly seem hard and distasteful to little 
ones. 

A teacher of the Swedish movements, speaking of them in my 
school-room, said ‘‘ Thereis nothing pretty about them; they are 
simply a dose of medicine which the children must be made to 
take,” 

If the medicine is necessary to their future health, let us ad- 
minister it by all means, but our best physicians believe in giving 
medicine very sparingly to babies. 

Not many years have passed since children in the lower grades 
were allowed to rise from their seats, in the middle of the school 
session, march up and down the aisles, countermarch in front of 
the desks, singing as they went; and how they did enjoy it! Now 
all that is forbidden, because marching exercises uses but one set 
of muscles and singing as they march is likely to injure their 
voices. 

Of course, much thought having been given to the subject of 
physical culture, the new method must be good, but are they the 
best for little ones? 


Maine. 7 GC. we A. 


I am a little Italian girl; I go to the Leonard St. school and 
every morning the children salute the flag. We march all around 
the schoolroom just like soldiers, while the teacher plays a march 
on the piano. Each class has two flag bearers who take their 
places in two lines facing each other and all the children march 
between those lines. Before we take our seats the whole school 
repeat these words together—‘‘ We give our heads and our hearts 
to our country; one country, one language, one flag.” The girls 
do as well as the boys do, for we feel like soldiers too, and we 
try to do our very best. My father says he likes America, and as 
we live in this country it is right for us to respect the flag under 
which we live. 


N. Y. City. Louisa CaRNELLI. 
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Song. 


WINTER’S COMING. 
































Grim old Winter’s surely coming, 
Jump into your warmest clothes, 

Draw up here, beside the fire, 
Warm your fingers and your toes. 


Chorus. 
Blow, wintry winds, as hard as you will, 
We'll be gay and happy still ; 
Gay and happy, gay and happy, 
We'll be gay and happy still. 


Shell the corn and shake the popper, 
Use the left hand when you tire ; 
Hear it snapping, popping, snapping, 
Merrily dancing over the fire. 
Chorus. 


Come, come out, ’tis bracing weather, 
We are sturdy, stout and bold ; 
Off we trip to school together ; 
Who of us cares for the cold ? 
Chorus. 


For Reading “At Sight” in Lower Grades. 


‘J have not been late at school for a whole month,” said Mary 
to her teacher. The teacher smiled and looked very much pleased. 


The boys played leap-frog at recess, and then came back into 
school and worked as hard as they had played. 


Jip is a little dog that runs and barks. every time May and Fred 
come home from school. He jumps up as high as their heads. 


Jessie is saving all her pennies to buy*her mother a birthday 
present. She thinks it is a great secret. 


Some little boys and girls are watching every day for the first 
snow. They think it is the best fun of the whole year. 


Laura has a new tooth brush, and brushes her teeth every day. 
She is very proud that she is doing things just like her mamma. 


When the little French boys and girls want to say ‘‘ thank you” 
they say ‘‘ merci.” 


Harry’s father has a fine bay horse; when he is brought to the 
door Harry gives him a square lump of sugar. 


What are the little snow birds going to do for food this 
winter? Little boys and girls can give them crumbs on the 
window sill. 


Harry and Nellie have had great fun this fall playing ‘‘ hide and 
seek ” in a corn-stack. Did you ever see a corn-stack? 


The baby played with the sunbeam that came in at the window 
and streamed right across her nose. She laughed so loud that 
everybody in the room laughed, too. 


Henry has been trying to make squares out of a dozen sticks. 
How many could he make? 


Suppose your task, my little friend, And would n’t it be wiser 
Is very hard to get, Than waiting like a dunce, 

Will it make it any easier To go to work in earnest, 
For you to sit and fret? And learn the thing at once? 
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Stories. 


The Wish-Bone. 


Frieda and Fred were twins. Whatever good thing one had, 
of course the other must have, too. At least, so Grandpa thought 
as he tucked an extra wishbone into the chicken pie, and so man- 
aged serve one to Frieda and one to Fred. 

‘* What a funny chickén!” laughed Frieda holdiug up her wish- 
bone. 

‘*T didn’t know chickens had two wish-bones!” cried Fred hold- 
ing up his. 

‘They don’t very often,” said Grandpa, looking across the 
table at Grandma, ‘‘ but this one, I think must have been twins,” 


(The next two stories illustrate work in elementary sciencc. ) 


A Trip to Cloudland. 


The water in the kettle decided to take a sail one day. 
do you think was its boat? Why the soft balmy air. 
kind of dress do you think it wore ? 
of vapor. Where do you suppose it sailed to? Away to Cloud- 
land. It remained away several days. When it came back, it 
had changed its dress and everybody said ‘ It is raining.” 


What 
What 
A beautiful white one made 


Disobedient Children. 


Little Tom Hailstone and his brother Jack wanted to go out to 
to plav. There mother told them they must not go far from 
home for she feared some danger would befall them and she 
might never see her children again. 

Now these children thought they might steal dowrf to the earth 
and come back again without ever letting their mother know it. 
So off they went. When they had been there a short time, find- 
ing they could not get back, they began to cry. They shed so 
many tears, that they turned to large water drops. After many 
days, the sun carried them back to their homes. 


The Burdock. 


‘* What am [ good for, I should like to know,” moaned the 
Burdock. ‘‘ Beautiful ladies have come and gathered the golden- 
rod and the asters, and even the maple leaves that we call useless 
when the tree shakes them off have been gathered up by the city 
people and have been admired and carried away as if they were 
pure gold. Nobody has even looked at me ; orif they have, they 
have cried out ‘‘ Don’t go near those burdocks! Horrid things! 
one can never get rid of them! ” 

‘*Q those lovely burdocks! See, nurse, see!” cried a little, 
yellow-haired girl who had just climbed through the pasture 
bars. ‘‘ Let us gather a whole apron full; they are so nice to 
play. with. Mamma and I gathered some last fall when we were 
here, and I made the loveliest chairs and tables and everything 
out of the burrs.” The burdock bush fairly trembled with joy. 
‘“‘Tam of use! Lam of use!” it laughed toitself. ‘ Beautiful 
little girl,” laughed the burrs; ‘‘ we will cling to her forever, 
won't we ?” 

Lily’s Grapes. 


‘‘Does Thanksgiving day mean nothing but a day in which to 
eat good things ?” asked Lily’s mother looking down at her a 
little sadly. ‘‘ It seems to me you have talked of nothing but 
turkey, turkey ever since grandma’s invitation came.” 

Lily’s face grew sober. She hadn’t meant to be selfish. It 
was only that she was so very happy she had forgotten. 

‘«T forgot,” said Lily, ‘‘and I have fifty cents saved to make 
somebody happy with, too.” 

Mamma’s face brightened again. ‘“ Never mind,” said she 
cheerfully, ‘‘ let us think what to do with the fifty cents now.” 

‘« [ should like to take something to Alice. Her mother ls very 
poor; and she sprained her ankle the very day school closed.” 

‘* G-r-a-p-e-s | R-i-p-e G-r-a-p-e-s !| G-r-a-p-e-s! G-r-a-p-e-s ! ” 
cried a street peddler just then. 

‘ “Just the thing!” 
cried Lily, jumping up 
and running to the win- 
dow. ‘There isn’t a 
fruit Alice likes as well 
as grapes! I’ve heard 
her say so when we have 
“75> been eating our lunches 
> at school together.” 

‘*That will be very 
nice,” said Lily’s mam- 
ma, opening the window. 

One hour later the hap- 
piest little girl in the 
city came forth from 
Lily’s door, carrying in 






— “a 


her hand a pretty basket of grapes. 
How glad Alice was when Lily came in with the rich fruit! 


How her face shone with delight! 
of me !” she cried. 

And all next day at grandma’s, Lily’s Thanksgiving was a 
little brighter and a little happier because of the brightness and 
the happiness she had seen on Alice’s face. 


‘* How good you are to think 














A Thanksgiving Exercise. 


Arranged by DELLA JusTINE Lona, St. Paul, Minn. 


For the Lower Primary Gradas. 


the day before Thanksgiving, contributions of vegetables and other 
provisions which are distributed to families in need of such help. 
Most children know that Thanksgiving means a good dinner at 
home, and most school children know that the Pilgrims are responsible 
for the holiday and its joys,and there are many other happy children 
who have come to feel through their school exercises, that it means, too, 
a giving time. Of course the child must be made to feel that how much 
or how very little his offering may be, it is the giving that is the best 
part to him and to the friend who takes his gift. Children in exceedingly 
poor districts have brought beautiful Thanksgiving services into their 
schools, when the oflerings were of the meagerest, and those often given 
at a sacrifice. 


The school-room and platform should be decorated with all sorts of 
fruits and leaves that are appropriate to the season. The walls may be 
hung with branches of red leaves, or if they have all fallen, evergreen 
garlands may be used. The typical, autumn fruits should have an 
important place, — and at one end of the room a large pumpkin may be 
placed, surrounded by leaves, and backed by a stalk of corn, if it is 
possible to get one. Ears of corn and strings of popped corn and cran- 
berries may also be hung on the walls, and interwoven with the other 
decorations; and apples, either alone, or on branches, are very effective. 
Bunches of grapes of different colors and raisins, have a beautiful effect, 
and any late fall flowers or red berries and rose-pips, are always pretty. 
A sheaf of yellow wheat or oats, with a sickle, is pretty and appropriate, 
either standing on the floor, or hung on the wall. A border of bright 
leaves or grain tacked around the edge of the platform gives a pretty 
finish to the decorations. 


For the apple tree game a small oak, which can be procured while the 
leaves are red and used all winter for songs and games, will do nicely 
for the apple tree. The leaves that cling all the year, answer every 
purpose in the absence of more “real” ones, and change their colors, 
whisper, rustle and fall, shelter the birds and respond to the wind and 
rain, as satisfactorily to the children’s imagination as any outdoor leaves 
could possibly do. The apples tied to the branches and scattered on the 
“ ground” underneath, a child’s step-ladder and a large basket furnish 
the stage setting. 

The table or desk that receives the offerings should occupy a central 
position, so the children, in bringing their apples, can move around it 
easily. If the children all have a share in trimming the room and 
stringing the corn, it becomes more their own offering, and less of an 
entertainment prepared for their enjoyment. 

The children begin by reciting in concert the following stanzas : — 


[ is the custom in many of the public schools for the children to bring, 


Recitation. 


If it should happen for a single year 
That springtime passed us by without a flower, 
And seeds we scattered in the field are dead 

_ Because all summer long there came no shower, 
There’d be a hungry winter near at hand 
_And want and cold and pain through all the land. 
But atl the spring was rich with flowers this year, 
And all the summer there was shine and rain, 
And now the autumn brings abundant stores 
Of fruit and corn and roots and golden grain. 
And so we bring Thanksgiving gifts, and clear 
We sing Thanksgiving songs for this good year. 

Ak. 


(Four little girls with strings of popcorn come to the desk and hang 
their corn over the edges and sides; pins stuck in the edge at intervals 
will keep the festoons in place, and with a little rehearsing the order of 
some graceful arrangement can be learned. As they work they sing the 
following song: ) 
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1. We drop the seed o’er hill and plain, Beneath the 
2. Allthro’ the long bright days of June,Its leaves grew 
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frost -ed leaves, And bear our treas - ure home. 


(When they finish festooning the desk they return to their seats. Five 
or six boys and girls then begin singing “ Out in the Orchard,” dancing 
toward the apple tree in time to their air. If as much action is added 
as the words and the singers’ imagination will allow, (flying with the 
blackbirds, etc.,) the song is changed to a game,— a joy forever in a 
school-room. In the 2nd stanza one of the buys brings the ladder and 
climbs up within reach of the apples which he tosses down to the others 
until their pockets and the basket are filled. At the fourth stanza the 
school rises and joining in the song skips in line past the apple tree. As 
thiey pass the tree, the gatherers give each an apple from the basket or 

und, and they dance on around the desk where they leave their fruit, 
and then to thelr seats.) 
(Music, *‘ Out in the Orchard,” on next page.) 


Who will climb up where the red apples grow, 
While all the rest of us wait here below? 

Throw down the ripest, a catch all around, 

And if we miss them, they’re safe on the ground. 


Fill up your pockets as fast as they fall ; 
Heap in a basket the biggest of all. 
These we will store in the cellar away, 
Good thing to find on a cold winter day. 





Some for ourselves now, and don’t they taste sweet ! 
Some for poor people who live down the street, 
Think how they’ll like them! It’s pretty good fun 
Sharing our apples with those who have none. 


Big folks give bushels and we’ll do our best 
Making their Thanksgiving good as the rest, 
Children are little, and that’s very true, 

But there are many kind things they can do. 
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We'llhave to climbif we want them,you see. 








(A little boy recites “ Jack Frost.” 
to represent the character.) 


If possible he should be dressed 


Recitation. 


I am little Jack Frost, and I’ve come for a call 
With a sackful of snow on my shoulder, 

- Please get out of the way till I shake it about 
Just to make the air fresher and colder. 


It’s a pretty long time since I called on you last ; 
You must think me a very late comer. 

I’ve been off on a trip to the very North Pole 

To escape from the winds of your summer. 


And I’ve learned the new fashions in snowballs this year, 
And a way to keep icicles growing, 

And the prettiest pictures to draw on your pane, 

We'll have fun when it once begins snowing. 


Oh, the jolly old games that the winter-time brings ! 
We'll go sliding and skating together. 

You must bring your warm mittens and I’ll bring a bag 
Full of snow, and a lot of cold weather. 


(A large basket which has been decorated with strings of popcorn, 
cranberries, raisins, etc., is then brought in and placed in the opening 
left in the middle of the desk. The children come forward by rows 
(each row waiting until the preceding one has returned to seats) with 
the fruit and vegetables which they have been keeping in their own 
desks, and begin filling the basket. If the prettiest contributions, such 
as celery, grapes, etc., are distributed beforehand among the children of 
the last row, they will furnish the finishing decoration after the basket 
has been filled. A handle made from a barrel hoop will give further 
opportunities in the way of making it “look pretty.” The vegetables 
and contributions which cannot be put in the basket may be heaped up 
on the platform. After they have all returned to their seats the children 
join in the Thanksgiving song. Taken from Clara Beeson Hubbard’s 
Kindergarten Collection.) 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
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Song. 
Over the river, and thro’ the woods 
To have a first-rate play, 
Hear the bells ring 
Ting-a-ling-ting. 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving day ! es 
te 
Over the river, and thro’ the woods 
Now grandmother’s cap I spy ! 
Hurrah for the fun, is the pudding done, 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie ! 
— ]. G. Whitter. 


Pop Corn Recitation. 


(For three or more littie girls.) 


(Three or four small children enter ng ears of pop-corn, and poppers and pans. 
Ey are decorated with strings of pped corn They merrily seat themselves on 
the floor (or they may carry in with them little stools), and shell the corn into the 
pans, singing.) 


(Atr; “ With a rig-a-jig-jig, and away we go.’’) 
We shell the corn for a pop-corn ball, 
The kernels rattle as they fall. 

It’s fun for us and fun for all ; 
We merrily shell the corn. 


The kernels grow in a little row, 
It’s time for them to come off, you know, 
So into the pan they clattering go, 

We merrily shell the corn. 


( They pour the corn from the pans into the poppers.) 
The firelight flickers through the room, 
It lights the fleeting spots of gloom, 
The pop-corn bursts in snowy bloom, 
As we merrily pop the corn. 


( They shake the poppers in time to the singing) 
Pop, pop! The red coals make them pop ! 
The little ones under, the big on top ; 
Against the lid of the pan they hop: 
We merrily pop the corn. 


( They repeat the last stanza, as they rise and dance out, car- 
rying their poppers and pans with them.)—Ex. 


Teddy’s Thanksgiving. 
(Recitation for a small boy.) 
Hail Thanksgiving time once more, 
When Turkey rules the day, 
And aunts and uncles, cousins, too, 
May come from far away 
To grace the full Thanksgiving table, 
And eat—as much as they are able. 


Teddy —one year old to-day — 
In his new “best dress,” 
Wants to sit in his high chair 
And eat Ais share—lI guess, 
And help mamma be thankful, maybe, 
For her Thanksgiving birthday baby. 


(The teacher can take this part.) 


So at mamma’s side he sits — 
Little rosy, dimpled boy ; 
His “ turkey” only bread and milk, 
His little heart o’erfull of joy ; 
And life to us is “ice worth living 
Since it brought Teddy last Thanksgiving. 
—M. D. Brine. 
Song. 
(Tune: “ Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’) 
We come with songs of gratitude upon our lips to-day, 
God’s blessed the labor of our hands. Our toil he doth 
repay. 
Ho! We shout for harvest time, our hearts indeed are gay. 
While we go working on. 
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Pumpkin Pies. 
(Air; “ Three Little Maids from School.’’) 


Three maids of a housekeeping turn are we, 
With implements ready for work you see, 
Spoons and pans and a long recipe 

For the making of pumpkin pies. 


rst girl.—Stir, and stir, till you stir long enough, 
2nd girl.— Roll the crust so it won’t be tough, 
3rd girl—Daintily season it,—this is the stuff 
For the making of pumpkin pies, 
Ad.— For the making of pumpkin pies. 


All,— Listen and learn from us what we tell,—oh 
Choose out a pumpkin big and yellow, 
Left till the sunshime made it mellow, 

Use it for pumpkin pies, 

Use it for pumpkin pies. 


rst girl—Cover the tins with the flaky crust, 

2nd girl——Sprinkle the pie with cinnamon dust, 

jrd girl_— There’s science and skill, and art, I trusi, 
All—In the making of pumpkin pies. 


1st girl.— Be sure that the oven is piping hot, 
2nd girl_— Put in the pie and spill it not, 
jra girl— Bake it until it is done to a dot, 
Beautiful pumpkin pies, 
All— Beautiful pumpkin pies. 


Aill— Listen and learn from us what we tell,—oh, 
Choose out a pumpkin big and yellow, 
Left till the sunshine made it mellow, 
Use it for pumpkin pies.— Zx. 


( They trip out.) 


Thanksgiving Marching Song. 
By Letty STERLING. 

(Tune; “‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.’’) 
While we are marching on our way, 
We will sing a joyous lay ; 
Tor this is surely the time for happy song, 
*Tis the day we’re thinking of 
Proofs of kindness, care and love 
That have come as every hour has passed along. 


Chorus, Thanks, thanks, thanks! to-day we’re singing 
Children’s hearts may well rejoice 
O’er the gifts the year has brought and the lessons 
it has taught. 
Lo we’ll sing our songs of praise with happy voice. 


For the home we love so well, 

For the friends that with us dwell, 

For the many pleasant people that we meet, 
For the happiness and mirth 

That are flowing through the earth, 


Chorus, As we smile and laugh and merry words repeat. 


“Jack Frost.” 


(Recitation for a boy.) 


There’s a busy little sprite 

(You have heard of him, my dear? ) 
Who an unsought visit makes, 

Just this season, every year. 


Full of mischief? so he is, 

Half his pranks I may not name. 
Scold and threaten as we may 
He will play them just the same. 


First, he paints the meadows white, 
Paints the woods with gorgeous dyes, — 
Scarlet, orange, russet, brown, 

Rivaling the very skies. 


Then he pries the chestnut burrs 
(Do you think he pricks As thumb? ), 
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And from out their fast barred doors 
Down the rich, brown treasures come ; 


Steals the leaves from off the trees ; 
Sends the swallows southward fast ; 
Never saying, “If you please,” 
As he riots to the last. 
— Isabehe H. Fitz. 


The Pencil Tree. 


(The double verse may be recited by the teacher or by a large girl from the 
grammar school acting as mamma, and the alternate single verse can be given by the 
whole school in concert. Each of the children may hold up their right hand in a 
— way, as they beg for a pencil. The teacher will supply any motions she 
ikes to make the exercise amusing. It is best adapted to second year of school.) 

Oh ! could I find the forest 
Where the pencil trees grow ! 
Oh! might I see their stately stems 
All slanting in a row ! 
I'd hie me to their grateful shade 
For then I need not hourly hear 
A chorus such as this: 


Oh ! lend me a pencil, please, mamma ! 

Oh! draw me some houses and trees, mamma ! 
Oh! make me a floppy 

Great poppy to copy, 

And a horsey that prances and goes, mamma ! 


The branches of the pencil tree 
Are pointed every one. 

Ah ! each one has a glancing point 
That glitters in the sun. 

The leaves are leaves of paper white, 
All fluttering in the breeze. 

Ah! could I pluck one rustiing bough 
I'd silence cries like these : 


Oh! lend me a pencil, do, mamma! 

I’ve got mine all stuck in the glue, mamma ! 
Oh ! make me a pretty 

Big barn and a city 

And a cow and a steam engine, too, mamma ! 


The fruit upon the pencil tree 
Hangs ripening in the sun, 

In clusters bright of pocket knives, 
Three blades to every one. 

Ah! might I pluck one shining fruit 
And plant it by my door, 

The pleading cries, the longing sighs 
Would trouble me no more : 


Oh ! sharpen a pencil for me, mamma ! 
‘Cause Johnny and baby have three, mamma ! 
And this isn’t fine ! 
And Hal sat down on mine ! 
So do it bee-yu-ti-ful-lee, mamma. 
- Youth's Companion. 


Harvest Song. 
(Concert Recitation; Air; ‘“ Auld Lang Syne.’’) 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard ! 
Heap high the golden corn ! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn ! 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy gieen, 
The cluster from the vine. 


All through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 
And now, with autumn’s moonlit eyes, 
Its harvest-time has come, 
We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 
— Whittier. 
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The Favorite Flower. 


A Dialogue for Two Little Girls. 
By M. D. STERLING, Phila. 


Cuaracters. Dora and Elsie, at their grandfather's on 
Thanksgiving day. They enter, speaking, and seat them- 
selves as indicated below. Each carries a small bouquet. 

Dora. Wasn't grandpa’s dinner nice, Elsie? 

Eisie. Yes indeed. I’m so glad he invited us for 
Thanksgiving, Dora. 





Dora. 


Let’s sit down and rest awhile. 
playing so soon after all that turkey and pumpkin pie. The 
big folks are in the parlor and the boys have gone out for a 
walk, so youand I can have a nice, little chat all to our- 


I"don’t feel like 


selves. (Seats herself.) 

Eisie (sitting down.) So we can. 

Dora. Did you think that big bouquet in the centre of 
the table was made out of small bunches of flowers like 
these? (Points to her own bouquet and Elsie’s) 

Elsie. Indeed I didn’t think so! I was surprised as 
could be when grandpa pulled the large bouquet apart and 
handed some flowers to each one at the table. 

Dora. was, too! (Examines her bouquet, turning i 
around and sniffing the fragrance.) I\'m glad there are so 
many roses in mf bunch. They are my favorite flowers. 
Exsie. 1 like roses well enough, but I’d rather have lilies- 
of-the.valley. Grandpa must have known my choice. See, 
what a lovely spray of lilies he has given me in my bou- 
quet. (Holds her flowers toward Dora.) | prefer the lilies 
because they have such a pretty language, you know. 

Dora. What do you mean? Can flowers speak? 

Elsie. Oh, yes. Mamma says each flower has a language. 
The roses remind us to be generous. They are the flowers 
for rich people. The rose says, “ Look at me; though I am 
queen of the flowers, I am not proud and I do not keep my 
beauty or fragrance to myself.”’ 

Dora. \f the roses say “be generous,” what do you 
think the lilies tell us? 

Elsie (holding up a spray of lilies-of-the-valley; if real ones 
cannot be procured, the artificial will have the seme effect.) 
The lilies say, “Be not troubled.” They are children’s 
flowers, nobody minds them much. Still, they keep on being 
modest and sweet, never complaining because they are not 
roses that everybody sees and and admires. 

Dora. That sounds kind o’nice. I do believe I'll take 
lilies for my favorites —that is until I am grown up. When 
I am big, I mean to be very rich and very generous and then, 
of course, the rose will be my choice. 


Elsie. What a pity there are no lilies in your bouquet, 
Dora. Let me give you some of mine. (Offers aa spray 
of lilies.) 

Dora. No, 1 am going into the dining-room again. 


Perhaps some flowers were left and we can find our fayorites. 
Will you come? (Zxit Dora with Elsie.) 
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** Inclination.” 


Duty and Inclination. 


(This might be used as a di bet atwo child 


dialogue w ing “‘ Duty "’ and 
The whole school could join in 


the third and last verses. ) 





“Stay at home,” said Inclination, 
‘* Let the errand wait,” 

“Go at once,” said Duty sternly, 
“Or you'll be too late.” 


“« But it snows,” said Inclination, 
“ And the wind is keen,” 

“ Never mind all that,” said Duty ; 
“ Go and brave it, Jean.” 


Jean stepped out into the garden, 
Looked up at he sky — 

Clouded, shrouded, dreary, sunless, 
Snow unceasingly. 


“ Stay,”’ again said Inclination ; 
“Go,” said Duty, “ go,” 

Forth went Jean with no more waiting, 
Forth into the snow. 


You will smile if now I tell you 
That this quiet strife — 

Duty conquering Inclination — 
Strengthened all her life.— Se/. 


Nov. 


‘* Here’s N-o-v with a flurry of snow, 

e And a north wind rioting high and low; 
We can hear him shout, ‘‘Come out! Come out! 
And we’ll wrestle and face and whirl about 
Till your hearts beat quick and your faces glow.” 
We will! We will! though the air is chill,. 
We'll race to grandma’s over the hill, 
For that’s the place where we love to go. 
And we'll peep at the turkeys, Daisy, my dear, 
And perhaps we'll hint that we'd like to know 
Just how many many dozens of aunts and cousins 
Thanksgiving will bring to share her cheer, 
And to make us remember the bleak November 
As the rarest, rosiest time o’ the year.” 


One Little Rhyme. 


One little grain in the sandy bars ; 
One little flower in a field of flowers : 
One little star in a heaven of stars; 
One little hour in a year of hours, — 
What of it makes or what of it mars? 


But the bar is built of the little grains; 

And the little flowers make the meadows gay ; 
And the little stars light the heavenly plains ; 
And the little hours of each little day 

Give to us all that life contains.” 


Better than going to Grandpa's. 


“ Not going to grandpa’s to spend Thanksgiving?” 
Repeated wondering May. 

“ Why, dearest mamma, it won't be living! 
Why must we stay away?” 

Then merrily smiled mamma, and said, 
“There is going to be something better, 

Better than going to grandpa’s, dear! 
Now guess, while I finish this letter.” 

“1 can’t see what could be better,” May said. 
While her face grew me'ancholy, 

“ Unless — unless they are all coming here — 
Oh, they are! Won't that be jolly? "— Sei. 


Good-bye. 


(In Concert.) 
“We say good-bye, Thanksgiving day, so full of light and cheer, 
Come show to us your smiling face in every future year ; 
Wesay good-bye, ‘Thanksgiving day, and while we sadly sing, 
Our hearts with voices sweetly blend and parting tribute bring.” 
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_ NEW BOOKS. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE. 

EDUCATION AND EpucaToRS. By David Ray, 
F. R. G. 8. 

A book of some 480 pages devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Education, and in eight chapters. 
1. The sex eral meanings of Education. 2 and 
3. Its Nature and importance. 4. The Heredi- 
tary effects of. 5. Education and the State. 
6. Education and Religion. 7. Different Kinds 
of Educators. 8. Parents, teachers, etc. The 
chapters are really so many short essays by 
the author but packed fullof the thoughts of 
distinguished men and women upon the topics 
discussed. It is really, therefore, a very val- 
uable book for the instructor. There is a full 
index at the end of the volume, making it a 
very handy volume far reference. It is one of 
the best books out of the many that Bro. 
Bardeen has published for the teacher. Price, 
$1.50. 


THE LIMITED SPELLER. By Henizy R. San- 
ford, A, M. 

An alphabetical list of words in common use 
and frequently misspelled, with hints (very 
good ones, too) on teaching and studying spel- 
ling. Price 35 cents. 


OUTLINES OF PEDAGOGICS. By Professor W. 
Rein, Director of the Pedagogical Seminary at 
the Universlty of Jena, London, Sonnenschein 
& Co. 

We are glad to see this volume, for it is an 
introduction to the Herbartian pedagogics, 
and based upon the principles underlying that 
theory. The author simply applies these 
principles to modern methods. We are seeing 
the educational world working away from the 
cut-and dried,— the mechanical methods which 
have made slaves of modern teachers back to 
what was true and fundamental in the past. 
The “ new education” is proving to be as old 
as Plato. Price, $1.25. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


ARITHMETIC BY GRADES. Book I. 
T. Prince. 

Mr. Prince is one of the agents of the Mass. 
State Board of Education, and is competent to 
edit just such a work. Itis the German idea, 
and the correct one, the issuing these parts by 
grades. It is the purpose of the Editor, we 
judge, to have a copy in the hands of each 
pupil. But where this is not possible, it will 
be found a very suggestive work for the 
teacher’s, table. In paper covers, but excel- 
lently printed 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


PRIMARY BooK. By W. 8. Sutton, Supt. of 
Schools, Houston, Texas, and W.H. Kimbrough, 
Prin. Oak Grove Schoo], Dallas, Texas. 

The book is for primary grades. The ar- 
rangement seems to us excellent. The oral 
work occupies a prominent place — and this is 
a move in the right direction and away from 
the stultifying effects of so much “ written 
work.” 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 304 pages. By 
John W. Cook, President Illinois State Normal 


By John 
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University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant 
Superintendent City Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ’ 

The names of the authors of this book are 
a sufficient guarantee of its fitness for the 
teacher’s guide in teaching arithmetic to 
children. It is designed to cover three years 
of school work, beginning at the stage when 
the pupils have mastered all the combination 
of numbers through twenty. It is thoroughly 
systematic in its plan to teach children to 
think and to exercise their reason, not by 
learning forms of, reasoning but by giving 
problems upon their own plane of compre- 
hension. The book is the result of long ex- 
perience in school work and every teacher 
should have a copy upon her desk. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


This firm have a delightful little book: in 
pamphlet form, A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL SER- 
VICE, which teachers will find very useful in 
the arrangement of Christmas festivities, and 
in telling the Christmas story to the children: 
There are several songs in it, to accompany 
such exercises, and altogether, it is a little 
gem for the teacher's desk, during the holiday 
season. It is arranged by Nora A. Smith of 
California, of kindergarten fame and this tact 
alone will insure its worth. 


IN THE CHILD’s WORLD is another valuable 
book, issued by the same house. It is large 
(439 pages) is handsomsly illustrated and is a 
cyclopzdia of stories, songs, legends and 
charming fancies for the children. {It is com- 
piled by Emilie Poulsson, author of “ Nursery 
Finger Plays” and contains thirty-six selec- 
tions from her oan pen, which are alone 
worth the price of the book. At the begin- 
ning of each subject there is a choice list of 
books upon the same subject for the “ Teach- 
er’s Reading.” This gives a complete library 
of literature for children or about children, for 
the teacher to have always at her hand, in 
compact form. 


There are forty-seven different subjects 
taken upin the book, and every one is con- 
nected with school work. There has never 
been such & complete collection of songs and 
stories for children in one book. It will be 
hailed with delight by every teacher. To see it, 
is to buy it. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICAN READERS. 
326 pages. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
and Edward Channing. 


The aim of this book has been to select such 
portions of English History for American 
students as have the most direct influence on 
the history and institutions of our own land. 
A broad comprehension and clear, unpartisan 
judgment of the relative value of the various 
historical events of England to the American 
people have been needed to do this work. But 
the names of the authors are asufficient prom- 
ise that this has been accomplished, and in 
such a manner that the chapters will read like 
fascinating stories. 
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J. L. HAMMETT. 


BosTON COLLECTION OF KINDERGARTEN STOR- 
IES, 116 pages. 

These stories, many of them already well- 
known, have been gathered into book form by 
the best Kindergartners of Boston, for the use 
of all teachers of young children whether in 
the kindergarten or primary work. They have 
been tested in the school-room and are not sent 
out as an experiment. The Story is coming 
to be more and more recognized as one of the 
very best means of conveying instruction to 
children and of furnishing to them the needed 
recreation. 

Teachers will be glad to have these Stories in 
a compact form where they can lay their 
hands on them at any time for school-room use. 
There are fifty-nine in all, upon a great variety 
of subjects. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., CHICAGO. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hans Rasmussen, Supervisor of Physical Cul 
ture in the Public Schools of Milwaukee. C). 
Illus. 185 pp. Price $1.25. 

The author presents a series ot carefully 
graded calisthenic exercises for schools, 
through the primary and grammar grades. In 
addition to the regular drills according to the 
German system of physical culture, there are 
several interesting exercises with wands, 
dumb-bells, clubs, etc. The whole is embel- 
lished with numerous photographic reproduc- 
tions of children in position, thus enabling 
any teacher to introduce the system into her 
schools. There certainly can be little excuse, 
at this late day, for not introducing a regular 
system of calisthenics into every school. 





Pror. M. J. Brecht, Supt. of Lancaster Co., 
(Pa ) Schools, says: 


's Complete Manual of Penmanship should 
be in the hands of every student who seeks to 
excel in an easy and skiliful manipulation of 
the pen. The many new and original features 
and the pleasant style in which the writer’s 
ideas and observations are presented, make it 
a book which will prove to be a source of in- 
struction, inspiration and enjoyment. The 
author has the powerin a very large degree 
S pc others in what he says and 

aches. 





—Dr. J. A. McLellan is president of the 
Ontario School of Pedagogy, and inspector of 
normal schools in the province of Ontario, 
Canada. He isthe author of one of the very 
best books on the application of psychology 
to teaching that is published in the English 
language. Prof. John Dewey,'of Michigan 
University, is associated withyhim in the 
authorship of this book, but, as we understand, 
only so far as the psychological doctrine is 
concerned. The application of this doctrine 
to teaching is Dr. McLellan’s own work. 

— Ills. Sch. Jour. 

‘*McLellan’s Applied Psychology” is a prac- 
tical book for practical teachers. It supplies 
a need long felt for a book on psychology 
which should show clearly and definitely: the 
relation of mental science to education, and 
give the teacher a working kuowledge of 
the psychological principles which underlie 
methods of instruction. 

GEORGE H. ROCKWOOD, Chicago. 





DRAWIN - Thompson’s Educational and 


Industrial Drawving Books 
are endorsed by such educators as Dr. E. E. White, Dr. N. A. Calkins, Dr. W. T. Harris, and many superintendents 


and teachers. 


The series furnishes a complete course from the kindergaiten up. 


The books are directly in line with 


present ideas of Manual Training; they allow a greater choice of subjects and methods than any other series; no 


expert supervisor is needed, since the system is abundantly supplied with manuals illustrating every point of difficulty. 


The system avoids extremes, attaches unusual importance to the expression of thought in Drawing and recognizes the 


esthetic value of Drawing more fully and practically than is usual. 


Sample pages free on application. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., - 


Send for our new pamphlet on methods in Drawing. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


1st Reader Grade. 
Net Price. 
, Esop’s Fables. Large Type Edition. 
Illus. Beds. ‘ ‘ ; . 


2nd Reader Grade. 
Geography for Young People. _ Iilus. 
Bds. ‘ 
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"FOR FIFTY YEARS! | 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 
$.30 For new subscriptions to the Popu- SOOTHING SYRUP 


LAR Epucator or Primary Education ae a cee eases 
sent us by a present subscriber we will ) game allays all pain, cures, win = 
Pek, ah hid ts, .30 send free of cost, books as follows :— 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Illus. Bds. .40 - 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.. For One New Subscription 


Your choice of the following (see our 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. catalogue for description of each book.) 


1. PORTFOLIO OF AUTHORS. 


Premium List. 


























OMS 


A Thinking 
Machine 


Is what the brain is. It needs the 
a nourishment’ of a stimulating and 
* natural food. There is no product 
4 that contains more phosphorus, lime 
M and sodium—food for the brain and 













For Two New Subscriptions 


2. A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. 

8. A YEAR AMONG THE TREES. 

4. STORIES FROM ANIMAL LAND. 

5. BEADINGS FROM MILTON. 

6. BEADINGS FROM RUSKIN. 

7. PRIMARY MANUAL TRAINING. 

8. LESSONS IN INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

9. PAYNE’S SCIENCE AND ART OF EDU- 
CATION. 


Your choice of the following: 
1. FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS. 
2. THE NEW CALISTHENICS. 
8. McLELLAN’S APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. 


Subscriptions may be for either 
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'BURHHAM’S 
“ 


paper, at $1.00 per year, but must be 
for a full year, and prepaid. 


‘aces t is A GREAT 
. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston Unk dd Wk 


WINES IRON 
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This claim is based on physiological 

= facts. Thinking men and women & 

should use it at least twice a day. 

Never buy Bouillon for the sick, 
Glass Bottles. 


E. S. Burnham Co., 120 Ganesvoort St., N.Y. 2% 
AAS 





POMONA scrce TABLETS. 


Sold by the leading Druggists and Confectioners. 
PREE —*¢ teachers. we will mail to you on receipt 


f 8 cents in stamps to pay postage, a - 
some hard maple, brass-cdged ru 15 inches long. 
A few pupils in each school. 


DUQUETTE & CO., 
Manufacturing Confectioners. Iowa. 


upon the blood immediately. 

Be Sure You Get BURNHAM’S 
Our formula is a secret. No other 
is “‘just as good.” All grocers sell it. 
E. S. BurNHAM Co., New Yor«. 















FOR SCHOOL-ROOM STENCILS 
Address EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Council Bluffs, 








idigestion 


.  Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Is the most effective and agreeable remedy 
in existence for preventing indigestion, and 
relieving those diseases arising from a dis- 
ordered stomach. | 

Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, Mass., says: “I 
value it as an excellent preventative of indigestion, and a 


pleasant acidulated drink when properly diluted with water 
and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to Rumford Chemi- 
cal Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





Primary Helps. 


Primary Reading; How to Teach It. 


Boston method. Arranged by the Supervisors of the Boston 
schools. Price, 15 cents. The most practical work ever published 
on this subject. Thousands of copies have been sold. It has 
apes adopted by cities and towns, normal schools and reading 
circles. 


Practical Questions in Primary Arithmetic. 


By CAROLINE F. CUTLER, Boston. Price, 15 cents. Prepared by 
= of Boston’s most experienced primary teachers. Thousands 
use. 


Stories for Compositions. 
god by Boston wachers. frice, scone. NAVY Dawer 
Easy Picture Stories. 


Composition Work for Little Folks. 


cents. Th 
stories are arran 


10 . ese 
ged on an entirely new plan, ahd will be found 
especially helpful in introducing the little ones to regular com. 
position work. 


Classic Stories for Language Lessons. 
By Mara L. Pritt. Price, 16 cents. Condensed and simplified 
stories of Grecian Mythology, on Outline or Topical Method. 

Used very successful'y in thousands of schoolrooms to-day. 


Primary Language and Spelling Book. 

By CAROLINE F. CuTLER, Author of “ Primary Manual Training,” 
etc. Price, 30 cents. Every page has usefal material tor school 
work, and so carefully are the contents graded that pupils 
studying from it must make rapid and substantial progress in ac- 
quiring facility in the use of language. 

Gymnastics for the Schoolroom. 
Pretty Motion Songs with Music by ANNIE CHASE. Paper. 
, 20 cents. 


Easy Memory Gems. 


For Little Folks. A choice of pretty yet Easy Memory Gems, 
printed on cards, in neat cloth case. Very popular. Price, 20 cts. 


Educational Publishing Co., 60 Bromfield St., Boston. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Keep on Your Table 





APPLIED : 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Used in the Normal Schools of 
NORMAL, ILLS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PEDAGOGY, ETC. 


Ex. Cloth. Illus. 350 pages. $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 
Boston.— New York.— Chicago. 


AN AGENGY fnsvence 1¢ sf"merety ears‘ 
you poh) nt THAT is as re'om- 
mend a teacher and recom- RE 


ds that is more. Ours 
men®. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


With offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, 

Hartford, and other cities has constant calls 

for Primary teachers. 3856 positions filled. 
Address for Manual. 


HENRY E. CROCKER, New York Manager, 
70 Fifth Avenue. 


The Swedish System 


of Gymnastics. 


A Practical Hand-vook, for Teachers. 
By Hartvic Nissen. Cloth. Fully Illus, 
Price, 75 cents. 














ADOPTED BY 


Boston, 
Providence, 
Worcester, 
Nashua, 


Etc., etc. 








EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 
ROSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


A. 0,°%:" ScHOOL PENS 


by 
LONDON. 


PERRY & CO, tonmae 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers In the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadwa 
Sole Agents, NEW YORI. ‘ 








NEW MCATALOGUES FREEIII 


DE WITT, BOSE ST., K. ¥. 





PRINTING OFFICE 


INGERSOLL & BBO. 68 CORTLAND 81.8. Y Oe 


Vol. XXIV.— INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
NOW READY. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD. 


By W. PREYER, 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY IN JENA; AUTHOR OF THE MIND OF THE CHILD (PART I. THE SENSES AND THE 
WILL; PARTI. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTELLECT). 


Translated from the German by H. W. BROWN, 


TEACHER IN THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT WORCESTER, MASS. 

The special object of this book, as announced by Dr. Preyer in his preface, is to initiate mothers into 
this complicated science of psychogenesis. Accordingly, he has taken unusual pains to present the more 
important points upon which the development of the child’s mind depends in a form easy of assimilation. 
He desires to evoke a widespread interest in the development of the infant mind, and lead to a multitude 
of special investigations into the phenomena of the first five years of the child’s life. With this end in 
view he has selected, from the extensive material he has gathered in a long period of systematic observa- 
tion and study, that which has special reference to practical use and application. It is'a book of much 
value, therefore, to teachers in the kindergarten and primary schools as well as to all parents. 


12mo. Price, $1.00. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. Boston, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Teachers and school officers Remember the place 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Proprietors. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
100 PAGE AGENCY MANUAL SENT FREE TO PRIMARY TEACHERS. 
4 Ashburton P1., Koston, Mass; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I1.; 371 Main 
St., Hartford, Conn.; 120 1-2 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 131 Third St., Portiand, Ore. 


THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
ONE FEE REGISTERS IN BOTH OFFICES. Send for Agency Manual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont Street, Boston, 211-213 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


For good positions in city and village schools in Illinois and adjoining States. Good salaries 
Vacancies direct, and teachers personally recommended. Address or call on 


Cc. J. ALBERT, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 























AGENCY TO ASSIST 
“Efi tort writes §, R, WINCHELL'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
vate in selecting achers itn WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


for existing or prospective vacancies. 
No charge for such services. 

Teachers who would like to be enrolled in this Agency are requested to send a full statement of 
their qualifications and experience, stating the kind of position desired and the salary expected, enclos- 
jng ten cents in stamps and a photograph. If it then seems to the Manager that he would be justified 
jn recommending them for such a position as they want, he will send them an Enrollment Blank to fill; 
‘f not, he will return the photograph and testimonials. No registration fee is required. Only the best 
i 

are constantly in great demand at this Bureau. We are 


peachers are wanted. 
now having numerous calls for Normal Graduates avd other 


PRIMARY TEACHER skilled teachers for fall. We have located 3161 teachers 


at salaries aggregating $2,053,600. No advance fee, postage only. We depend on results. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Union School Bureau (smerican schcor Bureau) & W. 44th St., New York. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. We are getting calls for such teachers at all 
seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who are seeking positions or promotion. 
Send stamp for Application Form. H. P, FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN sms | "3" 


SCHERMERIIORN & Cu., 
SUPPLIES. 
A SIGNIFICANT FACT, 


EAST MTH STREET, 
NEW YorK. 
Of the positions filled by us in 1892, ninety- 
five out of every hundred were the result of 
direct applications from principals and school 
officers. If you want a position near New 
York City, where ralaries and chances for 














SCHOOLS and TEACHERS 


Promptly secured through 
F. B. SPAULDING, 


promotion are excellent, write to the 
FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
HENRY E. CROCKER, Manager, 
70 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
7 years established. 
Circulars free. Write us. 





POSSE GYMNASIUM, 


A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


(Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 1898.) Address 








BARON NILS POSSE, RB. Sc., M. G., 23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 
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